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For the Companion. 


HOW GRANDMA WENT TO 
CHURCH. | 


scarcely suppress their smiles, as it was well | 
known that grandma was sometimes a little | 
absent-minded. ; 

At length, grandma got up from her knees and 
sat down. It had been my habit to take the 
corner of the pew, but now I edged my way to 
her side, and pulled her sleeve. 

She turned and looked at me sternly, and my 
sense of the ludicrous got the better of me. I 
began to laugh, though I tried in every way to 
suppress the inclination; but grandma sitting 
there, dignified and decorous, so utterly uncon- 
scious that every eye was upon her, or that here 
and there were whispers and nudges and smiles, | 
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overcame the little dignity that was left me, and 


| I wished myself a thousand miles away. 


It was Sunday, the tenth day of July, and a} 
very hot morning. I remember it well because 
it was my birthday, and Grandma Putnam had 
given me a dear little Bible with soft velvet covers 
for a birthday gift. 

Grandma Putnam was all the mother I had 
ever She was bright, energetic, and 
once in a while a little absent-minded, but on 
the whole I could not have had a better guide | 
and counsellor. 

I had risen later than usual that Sunday morn- 
ing, and, as grandma sometimes said, my work 
was behind me, but at last the breakfast dishes 
were washed,—we had no hired girl,—the beds 
made, the rooms put in order, and I went upstairs 
to get ready for church. 

It generally took me a long time to comb and | 
curl my hair, and this morning I went about the 
task ina more leisurely manner than usual. The 
important fact that I was fifteen years old had 
something to do with my slower movements, for 
I was busy calculating what new demands the 
coming years would make upon me. 

Ought I to give up my dolls, Matilda and Jenny, 
and if so how should I dispose of them to the 
best advantage ? 

Should I put them away with all their belong- 
ings in some dark nook, where sometimes I could 
see them, and recall the pleasant associations of 
my earlier childhood? or might I not find some 
poor child to whom they would be a boon, to be 
cherished and cared for as tenderly as they had 
been by me? 

I stood before the window slowly rolling the 
long strands of hair over my fingers, my eyes 
roving through sunny fields, over acres of tasselled 
corn, the shady woods to the right, the blue, 
winding river to the left, and had just decided to 
give my dolls away, when grandma's voice grated 
sharply on my ear: 

**’Mandy,” she called, at the foot of the stairs, | 
“it's a sin and a shame that you should take so 
much time doin’ up your hair. The bell is just 
goin’ to ring, and there it is now.”” 

“I'll be down in a minute, grandma,”’ I said, 
as the church-bells rang out on the still air. I 
put on hat and gloves, and went down stairs to | 
find grandma gone. . 

“Oh, well, 1 shall find her in church,’’ I said 
to myself, ‘“‘and she can’t scold me there;’’ for 
grandma used the privilege of her threescore 
years and varied experience in life to lecture me 
quite as often as I deserved it, and I hope lam 
the wiser for her kindly meant ministrations. 

The day was so sultry that I went slowly up 
the road, now and then in the shadows of the 
great elm-trees, sometimes lured to stop and | 
admire the flowers in the gardens by the way. 

As I came in sight of the old gray church, 
picturesque with its ivy-leaves and pretty towers, 
grandma was just going up the wide stone steps, 
her large parasol at her back. She stopped at 
the entrance to close the parasol. Then a queer 
sensation stole over me. 

There was something wrong about grandma’s 
attire, or else my eyes deceived me. With flut- 
tering pulses, I began to hurry, calculating my 
chances of overtaking her in time. 

Some Sundays she stopped in the vestibule to 
talk with lame Saunders, whose family she had 
helped for many years, or maybe some neighbor 
might claim her attention, and hold her till I 
came. 

1 gained the vestibule. Mr. Hopkins, the 
sexton, breathing a little hard yet, had just come 
down from the bell-loft. Lame Saunders lifted 
his hat with a smile, standing exactly where he 
had stood every Sunday, before service, for the 
last ten years. Mrs. Gray, wife of one of the 
church-wardens, was talking with our next-door 
neighbor about her little girl who was ill at home 
of measles, but grandma was nowhere to be seen. 

The organ pealed out, and under shelter of its 
deep tones I stole into church, feeling as if I had 
been guilty of doing something wrong, yet could 
not quite make up my mind what it was. 

With trembling and fear I entered our pew. 
Yes, there was grandma, kneeling. Her prayer- 
book was in her hand, her hymnal on the seat 
beside her lace-bordered handkerchief, her parasol 
carefully folded, but grandma had forgotten, per- 
haps in her anxiety about me, to put on her 
bonnet. 

Sublimely unconscious of the fact, she was as 
serene as if the gray hair neatly rolled in a small 
braid at the back of her head had always been 
guiltless of a covering in church. 

I dared not disturb grandma at her devotions. 
Indeed, I had learned that she was not to be 
spoken to at all in church. Neither did I dare 
look round, for I knew that decorous as our 
neighbors were during the services, they could 


known. 


| face. 


| composedly as she had made her exit, with her | 


|; am 


| dearly loves to retail a compliment. 


“Grandma,” I whispered, as soon as I could | 
in a degree conquer my inclination to laugh. 

‘*What do you mean by acting in this manner ?”’ | 
grandma whispered, looking at me over her gold | 
eye-glasses. 

“Q grandma!’’ I managed to make answer, 
“you forgot to put on your bonnet!” } 

“What!”’ 

An instantaneous change came over grandma’s 


took them off, thrusting them nervously into the 
little black silk bag she always carried. Then 
she felt carefully about her ears. It was too 
true. She was in church, in sight of all the 
congregation, without a bonnet. 

‘Well, I'll go home and get it,’’ she whispered, 
without a moment's hesitation, and she did. She 
absolutely had the courage to face that large 
congregation, and, parasol in hand, with her 
stateliest step, looking neither to the right nor 
the left, she marched out of church and home. 

My eyes, my neck and my face were burning 
red. 

At the moment the rector came into the pulpit | 
to give out his text, grandma marched in as 





bonnet on and her parasol in her hand. I did | 
not dare to look up, but I felt a certain thrill of 
admiration for the dear, brave woman, at the 
same time wondering how I should have con- 
ducted myself under the same circumstances. I 
very certain I should have crept home | 
oppressed and mortified, and there I should have | 
stayed. 

Not so grandma. She was a Putnam, a cousin | 
of old Israel, as she sometimes boasted in her | 
own quiet way, and I firmly believe it required 
more courage to go through the ordeal she did 
than it would to face the cannon’s mouth. } 

Well, nothing came of it but a little neighbor- 
hood talk, of course, and a heightened respect 
for grandma from every one who witnessed the 
occurrence, but the people tell to this day bow | 


|Grandma Putnam went to church without her 


bonnet. 


Mary A. DENISON. 


—_—__++or— 
For the Companion. 
SAYING PLEASANT THINGS. 


“Run and tell her, or she may hear it from 
somebody else,’’ said a young man, laughingly, 
to the pretty little sister at his side. ‘‘There she 
stands, now. I will hold your impedimenta and 
entertain Fred till you return.” 

The girl tried to frown upon the speaker, but 





| she ended by handing him a fan and a bouquet, 


and moving off toward a severe-looking woman | 
on the opposite side of the room. 

“She would not condescend to gossip,”’ he 
explained, as both youths looked after her 
admiringly and one questioningly, ‘but she 
I believe that 
in every chamber of her brain is stored away 
some nice thing she has heard about somebody, 
to be delicately imparted to that particular person 
when he or she appears. It was your remark 
about that lady’s classic profile which has just 
taken my sister away. She does not do it for 
effect, either. She says it is stark selfishness. 
She likes to see the pleasure on people’s faces.”’ 

“That is the reason then that I seem to grow 
an inch taller whenever I talk with her,’’ Fred 
replied. ‘It is like Alice in Wonderland. When 
I have to swallow warnings about my faults and 
jokes about my blushing, and so-called ‘frank- 
ness’ in general, I wither all up. Your sister 
never indulges in such frankness. I like her 
because she makes a shy fellow think so well of 
himself.” 

No wonder she is a popular girl, and that all 
kinds of persons make opportunities to meet 
her. She never thinks it her duty to tell people 
unpleasant truths, or to declare her whole opinion 
of them, or to carry disagreeable intelligence. 

Metaphorically speaking, she never treads on 
one’s toes. She never croaks; she never gives 
social stabs; she prefers the oil and wine treat- 
ment of wounds. She sees no virtue in making 
people her enemies. 

She believes that friendship gives her no privi- 
lege to make herself disagreeable. She openly 
declares that she would rather be loved than 
hated. Her heart is not only a fountain of kind- 
ness, but she lets the jets play in the open air. 

“See, now!” 





| 

exclaimed Fred, who had been | 
thinking this and watching at the same time. 
“That stern profile is positively transformed! I 
believe it does pay to say, as well as to think, a 

| sincere compliment.” 

| Lucy Exuiot KEELER. 
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For the Companion. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 
In Eight Chapters. — Chapter VIII. 


The Test of Battle. 


Jack was quite as anxious that Tony should | 
get the lieutenant’s commission as Tony himself | 
was, and fresh from his West Point examination, | 
he was able to give his friend much useful 
instruction. He found Tony solidly grounded 
in mathematics, and by devoting much time to 
the work, he brought him well up in other 
branches toward the level of a West Point grad- 
uate. Of course the story of 
Lieutenant Randolph and Ser- 
geant Scaife soon came to be 
known at the post, and talked 
about. Tony and Edgar Mount 
saw each other a dozen times a 
day, but beyond a mege salute, 
nothing approaching recogni- 
tion passed between them. 

One night at the mess, when 
Edgar Mount was present, 
some officer asked Jack about 
Sergeant Scaife; for his gentle- 
manly appearance and man- 
ners, and the knowledge that 
he was working hard for the 
coming examination, drew the 
interest of the officers toward 
him. 

Lieutenant Randolph, fixing 
his eyes on Mount, who sat 
just across the mess-table, told + 
Tony’s whole story — merely 
leaving out Edgar Mount’s 
name. He told of the loss 
of the money at Marrowbone, 
of the unjust accusation against 
Tony, of his going away to sea, 
of his heroic conduct at the 
time of the shipwreck, and of 
the finding of the money after- 
ward. 

During the recital Edgar 
Mount's face grew pale. Every 
word that Jack uttered cut 
him to the quick. At last, as 
the story was finished and all 
the officers were expressing 
good-will toward Tony, he rose 
abruptly and left the table. 

The day of the examination 

Was an anxious one for Jack ; 

and when it was over, and Tony appeared at his 

quarters, the young lieutenant was much more 

nervous about the result than the young sergeant. 

“Never mind,” said Tony. “I think I have 
distanced the rest of them. I had worked harder, 
and I had better help." 

As he spoke, he put his hand on Jack’s shoulder. 
Tony was of an undemonstrative nature, and 
that word and touch meant much. 

At last, after a weary waiting of some weeks, 
the announcement was made that Sergeant 
Anthony Scaife had received one of the two 
Second lieutenant’s commissions granted to non- 
commissioned officers. 

If Jack thought Tony so strong and self- 
Contained that nothing could shake him, he was 
mistaken for once. When Tony came to Jack’s 
quarters, with the lieutenant’s commission in his 
hand, his face was as paleasashes. He sat down 
ia chair before the fire, and seemed as much 
unnerved as if he had failed. 

Jack sat on the other side of the little fireplace, 
as red and overflowing with delight as Tony was 
pale and silent. 

“You don’t know what it is,” said Tony, at 
last. “It is the realization of a dream. I have 
Gained What seemed beyond hope in the beginning 
—4 fixed place, an honorable place. It wasn’t 
My ambition to be rich; but I wanted to be 
educated, to be a gentleman, and to be acknow- 
ledged as one.”* 

a was the happiest fellow that night in his 

g it, not excepting Tony, and he never felt 
— in his life than the night when he took 
id pe the first time to dinner at the officers’ 

*s, Where the other officers—all except Lieu- 


te Qa * . . 
*nant Mount-—received him most cordially. 
Lieutenant 


i Which he 





had already served as a sergeant. 





He might have obtained leave to go home for a 
short time, but just at that time the Apaches 
began to be troublesome. Daily reports of the 
stealing of stock came in, followed presently by 
the news of the killing of several settlers. Under 
such circumstances no officer would have asked 
for leave. 

Tony wrote to his mother that when everything 
was quiet he and Jack intended to apply for leave 
together, and to go back to Virginia. Mrs. 
Scaife, more comfortable now than ever before in 
her life, at her little cottage at Lone Point, waited 
and hoped. She was happy beyond expression. 

At last the order came for an expedition against 
the hostile Apaches. Jack, as the assistant 
adjutant of the post, was the first to hear the 


On the fourth day they began to ride hard upon 
the Indian trail. The Apaches followed their 
usual tactics, refusing a pitched battle until they 
reached a country where their superior knowledge 


of the ground should give them a decided 
advantage, but keeping up a continual and 


harassing guerilla warfare. 

The troops pushed on, scarcely stopping for 
rest or food, and at last, early one evening, after 
six days of fierce and active pursuit, the scouts 
came upon what was evidently an Indian 
ambuscade. The scouts discovered it in season, 
but were driven in upon the main body. It was 
evident that the savages were ready to give battle. 

The commander of the expedition prepared for 
an attack at dawn. No fires were lighted, in the 





Saving Edgar Mount. 


news. One day, as Tony sat in his quarters 
reading, Jack suddenly burst in at the door. 

“We're in luck, Tony!” he shouted. ‘We’re 
to go to the front!” 

Tony jumped up, flushing with pleasure; but 
he only said, quietly, ‘‘What luck !”’ 

Jack danced a hornpipe, while Tony looked on 
and laughed. Only a portion of the garrison 
had been ordered upon the expedition, and the 
officers who were left behind were as much 
disappointed as Jack and Tony were elated. 

The expedition consisted of six companies of 
cavalry and a detachment of light artillery, with 
a Gatling gun and two mountain howitzers, 
which might be taken upon mule-back in case it 
was necessary. Lieutenant Mount went with the 
artillery. 

It was a bright July morning when the expedi- 
tion started. Officers and men were in high 
spirits, and one would have thought the errand 
was one of merry-making, instead of a warlike 
campaign involving hardship, danger, and per- 
haps a dreadful death. 

At the word of command, the squadrons 
wheeled into line, and forming by fours, trotted 
off gaily, with guidons fluttering. The post band 
played merrily ‘‘The Girl I Left Behind Me;”’ 
there were smiles and fluttering handkerchiefs 





from the women and children, and three rousing 
cheers from the officers and soldiers left behind. 


Jack and Tony, riding side by side, congrat- | 


ulated themselves on their luck in having 
chance to see service. Edgar Mount, riding 
the head of his detachment, had little to say 
any one. 


a 
at 
to 


For the first few days the marches were long 


| and hard, but the bivouacs were cheerful enough. 


Scaife was assigned to the regiment | Tony knew better how to make himself comfort- 


| able than any of the other officers. 


hope of keeping the main body of Indians 
uncertain as to the actual position of the troops. 

Early in the night the cracking of rifles showed 
the presence of Indian sharpshooters, and unfor- 
tunately for the brave but tired soldiers, a spring, 
which was their only resource for water, was at 
the bottom of a ravine which the sharpshooters 
commanded. 

The firing became so persistent that the outpost 
which guarded the spring was forced to retire. 
This was a severe loss to the men, who, thirsty 
from long marching under an Arizona sun, found 
the hot night almost intolerable without water. 

The darkness, and a fear of bringing on an 
engagement at night, where the Indians were 
perfectly familiar with the ground, while the 
troops were not, restrained the commander from 
ordering any attempt to dislodge the sharp- 
shooters. The firing was kept up at frequent 
intervals, so that it was hazardous to make any 
attempt to reach the spring. 

Tony and Jack could not sleep for excitement. 
Crouching under a scrubby live-oak, they tried 
to pierce the uncertain gloom of 
summer night. 

Presently Tony got up and crept toward the 
ravine. Then he returned to Jack. 


a moonless 





“Jack,”’ said he, sheepishly, “I was just going 
to do you a shabby turn.” 

‘“‘Were you?” asked Jack, with a suppressed 
laugh. He and Tony were not used to doing each 
| other shabby turns. 
| ‘Yes,’ said Tony. ‘Look here. 
so much danger, after all, in getting to the spring. 





the redskins are firing at random. 





not forgive me if I didn’t let you know. 





There isn’t 


There's a line of bushes nearly all the way, and 
I made up 
my mind to go and get a bucket of water for my 
men; and then it occurred to me that you would 


| certainly can get there once and back without 
| being seen.”’ 

For answer Jack jumped up, and said, in a 
low, eager voice, ‘*‘Where’s a bucket ?”’ 
| Tony produced two pails, and then he and Jack 
| crept carefully down the ravine amid the steady 
| popping of rifles. They reached the spring, filled 
| their buckets, and got back within their lines. 
| When each marched among his own troop with 
| his pail of water, they could hardly restrain their 
| men from cheering them. Every trooper stood 
| up and silently waved his cap in the gloom in 
| honor of the brave and self-sacrificing young 
| Officers. 
| Three different excursions Jack and Tony 
| made to the spring during the night, and each 
time escaped without a scratch. 
About an hour before daylight 
they lay down in their blankets 
to rest, promising each other 
not to go to sleep; but in five 
minutes they were sleeping 
soundly. 

At the first hint of light in 
the blue-black sky the horses 
were saddled and mounted, in 
readiness to move to the attack, 
and when the wild landscape 
seemed suddenly to smile into 
rosy light, the column moved 
forward. 

Thealarm had evidently been 
given at the Indian encamp- 
ment, for Indian horsemen 
were rushing wildly to and fro, 
and the savage riflemen hung 
upon the flanks of the cavalry, 
as it dashed forward to secure 
a butte or elevation which com- 
manded the Indian stronghold. 
The artillery detachment fol- 
lowed with the guns. 

Jack Randolph commanded 
an advanced guard of fifteen 
picked troopers, and the whole 
body, at a fast trot, made for 
the brow of the hill. 

The first sight of the encamp- 
ment showed that the alarm 
had been given. The Indians, 
with their fierce yelling and 
hallooing, gathered in their 
savage but effective formation, 
and while the squaws disap- 
peared rapidly in the ravines, 
the warriors tried their inva- 
riable flank movement. Then, 
seeing the small cavalry de- 
tachment in advance, they evidently formed the 
design to attack and overwhelm it before the 
main body came up. 

The first onset was terrific; and then came the 
hand-to-hand fighting that distinguishes Indian 
warfare. The other troops, at the rear, heard the 
shouts, the yells, the neighing and trampling of 
horses, and all of the frightful uproar of battle. 

Jack, looking around in the midst of the fight, 
saw Tony at his elbow. Their men stuck close 
to them, and in vain the warriors, whose boast it 
is to kill as many officers as possible, tried to 
surround the two young lieutenants. 

Here Jack’s superb horsemanship stood him in 
good stead. Holding on by his knees to his 
excited horse, he handled a carbine so that half a 
dozen Indian braves rolled from their ponies 
before him. 

Tony, with a bloody gash across his cheek, 
said to Jack, ‘This is warm work!’’ The next 
minute, he had raised his sabre to bring it down 
upon the arm of an Indian who was almost upon 
him, with a Remington aimed straight at him. 

The main body had now come up. The attacking 
Indians withdrew, and the fight assumed more 
the aspect of a regular battle. The cavalry gave 
ground slowly, so as to draw the Indians within 
range of the artillery. 

The Indians fought fiercely, but they were 
disorganized by a terrible volley from behind 
them. Two of the light guns had gained a 
position on their right flank, and poured in a 
destructive fire. The Indians wavered. 

At that instant, Tony, looking around him, 
saw Edgar Mount, alone some distance away, 
surrounded by half a dozen yelling Indians. In 
the midst of the fierce uproar and confusion, the 
thought came to him that it would be the sweetest 





We | revenge of his life if he could save Edgar Mount; 
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THE YOUTH’S 





and at the same moment Jack Randolph saw his | Colonel was eulogizing him. Jack roguishly 
encouraged the Colonel to persevere, hinting that 


perilous position. 
Edgar's horse was wounded and staggering, | i 
and though he was fighting bravely with pistol 


and sabre, he was suffering from a severe scalp! sir,’’ Jack whispered to the Colonel. 


wound. 

Tony and Jack dashed up to him. Jack, his 
bridle between his teeth, knocked two Indians 
over with the butt of his carbine, and then clubbed 
a third over the head until the Indian rolled off 
his horse. Meanwhile, Tony had managed to 
keep the Indians on his side at bay. 

But Mount could do nothing. Faint from loss 
of blood, his sabre dropped from his hand. He 
reeled in his saddle, and would have fallen but 
for Tony’s strong arm. 

Just then, a yelling crowd of Indians dashed 
toward them. It was plain that Jack and Tony 
must run for it. They were in imminent danger 
of being surrounded and cut off. As their 
horses were comparatively fresh they could have 
escaped easily if they had left Edgar Mount to 
his fate. 

‘‘Leave me! leave me!” cried Edgar, putting 
his hand aimlessly to his wounded head. ‘Save 
yourselves. I can’t even sit my horse.” 

The last words ended in a sharp cry, for a 
bullet had struck Mount’s arm and shattered it. 

But Tony, putting his strong arm around 


Edgar, lifted him bodily upon his own horse; | gone, and Jack and Tony sat on the porch a little 
and using his spurs, dashed out of the range of | while in the soft summer air, Tony said : 


fire as fast as he could gallop. Jack Randolph | 


followed him, loading and firing as he retreated ; | Jack, when I was working so hard as a poor little 
and a squad of cavalrymen galloped up to support | fisherman down there.”’ 


them. 


In half an hour more all was over. The Indians | had it in you, and the country gives every man 


were in full flight, having lost heavily in men and | an opportunity. And now, Tony, let’s turn in 
ponies. All the troops, except those necessary tu | for a wink of sleep before daybreak !”’ 


take care of the wounded and the stores, were in 
hot pursuit; and Edgar Mount lay desperately 
wounded and insensible under the surgeon’s care. 

Jack Randolph had received some bad cuts and 
bruises, and Tony had not escaped without an 
ugly blow on the head, and a cut across the face 
from the butt-end of an Indian's rifle. They were, 
therefore, not among the pursuers, who went on 
to finish up the hostiles. 

Just as Jack was limping along looking for one 
of the surgeons, and Tony, with his head bound 
up, was helping him, an orderly came up, and’ 
saluting said, ‘‘Lieutenant Mount wishes to see 
you, sir, and Lieutenant Scaife; and the surgeons 
say you must come as quickly as you can.” 

Edgar Mount, his face a deathly color, lay on 
a blanket under a cactus, as Jack and Tony came 
up. ‘Two surgeons were making the ghastly | 
preparations for an operation. 

‘I may never come out of this alive,’’ gasped 
Edgar, turning to Tony, ‘“‘but I want to say that 
I am sincerely sorry for the injustice I did you; 
and if I live, my whole life will show it. And 
as for your gallantry in saving me from those 
Indians —”’ 

He could say no more. The surgeons hustled 
Jack and Tony unceremoniously out of the way. 

“It is agitating him,’ they said. “We must 
keep him as quiet as possible.’” Then they went 
to their work. 

Within three weeks from the time they left the 
post, the troops returned dirty but victorious, 
with the loss of only a few men and no officers; 
and the hostiles were completely subdued, for the 
time at least. ‘The campaign had been short, but | 
brilliant. 

The report of the general commanding, after 
complimenting highly the conduct of both officers 
and men, read as follows: 

‘*I wish to call particular attention to the heroic 
conduct of Second Lieutenants Randolph and 
Scaife, who, at the imminent risk of their lives, 
rode in among the enemy, and rescued Second 
Lieutenant Mount when he was wounded, and 
would no doubt have been killed but for the 
gallantry of these two officers.” 

Edgar Mount lived to thank Tony for his life; 
and meanwhile, Tony and Jack had received 
their long-desired leave. They went back to- 
gether to Virginia, and spent there the happiest 
two months of their lives. 

The meeting at Marrowbone, where Mrs. Scaife 
went to greet them,—for Uncle Josh had met both 
the young officers at the river landing in the 
famous old Marrowbone coach, that grew more 
rickety year by year,—was the most delightful 
that could be imagined. 

The old Colonel was wild with delight. The 
fact that both of “the boys,” as he called them, | 
had been publicly commended for gallantry in | 
action, filled him with soldierly pride; and as for | 
the two mothers, what they felt can only be| 

imagined. | 

Jack wished to have Tony stay with him at| 
Marrowbone, but Tony loyally went back with | 

his mother to the little Lone Point cottage, now a | 
comfortable, though plain home. 

But the Colonel could not be restrained from 
giving a large party at Marrowbone, to all the | 








people of the neighborhood, in honor of the two | 
young officers. Colonel Randolph, in his most | 
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t pleased Tony very much. 
“Say something more about Tony, and louder, 


At last Tony, in 
an agony of em- 
barrassment, was 
forced to call on 
Mrs. Randolph for 
protection. 

But, blush as he 
might, there was no 
pretense on his part 
that the occasion 
did not give him 
great and genuine 
pleasure. 

By his own efforts, 
he had _ achieved 
what Jack had been 
born to, and the 
satisfaction of hav- 
ing achieved it all 
was perhaps as 
great a pleasure as 
its possession. 

That night, after 
the last guest had 





“I could hardly have thought all this possible, 


“I don’t know why you might not, since you 


Mo.tiy ELLior SEAWELL. 
The End. 


~ 
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THE UNCHANGED SUMMERS. 


The meadow-brooks yet run and babble, 
The green boughs whisper to the breeze, 
The moon of love yet shines as tender 
As through old Adam’s garden trees. 
—Irene Putnam. 
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For the Companion. 


JARAMILLO’S GIRL. 


The gossips of the little California town of Savoy 
talked much about Mrs. Duperu. She was a 
very wealthy, lame old lady who lived in lonely 
grandeur in a country residence called Robin 
Wood, about a mile from the town, with no one 
but servants about her. It was said that she had 
a son for whom she had planned a great. career, 
but that she had disowned him. 

What had. been his fault was not certainly 
known, but it was reported that he had led a life 
of foolish pleasure, and at last married a rope- 
dancer. 

One day two events stirred the drowsy atme- 
sphere of Savoy. 

The first was deeply tragic. A new turnpike 
was building, and the Chinese graders were at 
work on the mountain-side about a third of a mile 
from the town. During a heavy blast in the 
morning one of the Chinese, named Ah Gow, had 
been killed. 


often aroused the wrath of the severely practical | 


Mrs. Driscoll. 
The landlady had a daughter named Beatrice, | 
but the name had degenerated in common usage 
to “Beat.” She was a red-cheeked, loud-voiced 
romp, and when any mischief was done, which 
frequently happened, she did not seruple to lay 
the blame upon Mercy. So Mrs. Driscoll’s sceptre 
of power, in the shape of a broad black strap, 
often descended unjustly on Mercy’s shoulders. 
But soon the landlady learned to distinguish 
sometimes between the occasions when Mercy was 
innocent and when she was really to blame. When 
the fault was hers she would tearfully acknowledge 
it, and await with folded hands and downcast eyes 
any punishment that Mrs. Driscoll saw fit to inflict; 
but when falsely accused by the whining Beat, 
she always preserved a watchful silence, neither 
explaining nor denying, until she saw the strap 
taken down from its awful place upon the kitchen 
door. 
Then, if possible, she would tly out of the house, 
through door or window, like a gazelle, flee to a 
huge oak-tree which stood on the ridge above the 
hotel, and ascend into its breezy top with mar- 
vellous agility. 

One day Mercy found in her pocket the letter 
that her father had given her; she had forgotten 
it. 1t was addressed : 


Mks. FLORENCE DUPERU, 
No. —— Van Ness Avenue, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


She mailed the letter. Mrs. Duperu had been 
in San Francisco for some weeks, but soon after 
Jaramillo’s letter was despatched, she arrived 
suddenly at Savoy. 

Mercy saw her ride past the hotel. The pale, 
haughty old lady looked keenly at her. After that 
time she passed the hotel in her carriage nearly 
every day, ostensibly to visit the post-office. 

Sometimes she saw Mercy at a door or window, 
gazing at her with sad, wistful eyes. Again she 
saw her dancing like a fairy, or perched on the 
boughs of a neighboring tree. This seemed to 
excite her anger, and she would stamp her sound 
foot and mutter to herself, ““A clown’s daughter!” 

One day at the Woodman’s Hotel the clumsy 
Beatrice let a tray of dishes fall. She fled upstairs 
promptly and swiftly, well knowing what would 
follow. 

Mrs. Driscoll, hearing the crash, rushed in 
furiously. She found Mercy, pale and horrified, 
picking up the pieces. 

The next instant the strap descended on the 
child’s shoulders. She cried out, and at once 
sprang through the door, and fled up the hill to 
her tree of refuge. The landlady followed, but 
she soon saw Mercy safely perched on her lofty 
seat. 

It happened that a rough young sailor, a nephew 
of Mrs. Driscoll’s, had come to the hotel the 
evening before. Hearing the noise, he came out. 

“I'll fetch her down for you, Aunt Bet,” said the 
sailor. 

- “Do it, Jim! I wish you would!” said Mrs. 
Driscoll. 

When Mercy saw the young sailor climbing 
toward her, she gave a little cry like a frightened 
bird, and at once ascended higher, and disappeared 
in a thick bunch of foliage at the very top. 

A moment later the spectators heard a scream, 
and saw Mercy fall from that dizzy height like a 
wounded squirrel. Fortunately, she struck first 
among the lower boughs, but from these she fell 
to the ground, where she lay motionless. 

The sailor, reproaching himself for the accident, 
sprang down and picked her up. One of her 





The Chinaman’s body was badly mutilated, and, 
dreadful to relate, his head could not be found. 

Poer Ah Gow’s body, lacking the head, received 
temporary burial on the mountain. I say tempo- 
rary, because, after a time, the bones of all 
Chinese who die in foreign lands are, if possible, 
exhumed and sent back to China, to receive final 
interment in their native soil. 

The second event was simply light comedy. A 
circus came to town, and pitched its tent on the 
plaza. A graceful little girl, who danced on the 
slack-wire, was greatly admired; but the applause 
and laughter were loudest whenever Jaramillo, 
the clown, appeared. 

When the circus departed from Savoy, it left 
behind it Jaramillo, the clown. Many of those 
who had heard his hollow and painful cough in 
the circus ring, followed by a side-shaking jest, 
had laughed and thought the mockery excellent; 
but alas! the cough was a reality, and Jaramillo 
was dying! 

He remained at the Woodman’s Hotel, kept by 
the rude and energetic Mrs. Driscoll. His little 
daughter, Mercedes, whom he called Mercy, was 
with him. She was the graceful child who had 
danced on the slack-wire. 

Jaramillo lingered several weeks, always hopeful 
of recovery. Nevertheless, he wrote a letter one 
day, sealed and stamped it. Then, giving it to 
Mercy, he said: 

“Keep that, Mercy, and if anything happens to 
me, put it in the post-oflice.” 

Mercy wondered what he meant, but she put the 
letter away carefully ina deep pocket of her dress. 

Jaramillo’s money gave out. The thrifty but 
kind-hearted Mrs. Driscoll complained loudly to 
her family and friends, but never to the clown or 
to Mercy. Jaramillo cheerfully asserted that he 
would soon be on his feet again, and would pay 
up everything. 

One sad day he asked Mercy to bring his make- 
up box and the looking-glass. She had never seen 
his eyes so bright, and thought with joy that he 
was much better. She held the glass while he 


magniloquent manner and loudest voice, intro- | painted his face. At last he said: 


duced all the guests to Tony as ‘“‘my gallant and 
noble young friend, who was mentioned with my 
grandson in general orders, for conspicuous 
bravery in action, whose acquaintance I am 
proud to claim, and who is an ornament to the 
profession of arms.” 

All this was terrible to Tony, who was quite as 
modest as ever; and he blushed deeply while the 


“That’s good. I’m ready to go on now.” 

He fell back on his pillow, dead. 

Mercy was overwhelmed by her great loss. 

When she had seen her father laid to rest in the 
little cemetery on the ridge, she knew no kindred 
nor friend in the wide world. 

She went back to the Woodman’s Hotel, and 
was expected to help with the housework, but 
as she knew nothing of that kind of work, she 





slender arms hung limp, and there was blood on 
| her face. He carried her tenderly to the hotel, 
}and Mrs. Driscoll promptly sent for a doctor, and 
| meanwhile exercised her own skill to revive the 
child. 

“I never thought of her fallin’, no more’n a 
squirrel,” she mused. “She must ’a’ ben terrible 
scared at Jim.” 

In the midst of the excitement, the landlady was 
suprised to see Mrs. Duperu enter, assisted by her 
coachman. She tottered feebly, and her pale face 
was really ghastly. She laid her trembling white 
hand on Mrs. Driscoll’s big red arm, while her 
frightened eyes were fixed on Mercy’s motionless 
form. 

“I saw her—fall!” she gasped. ‘“Is—is she— 
badly hurt?” 

“Not so very, ma’am,” replied the landlady. 


be seared, ma’am. Beat, fetch a chair for the lady. 
But it’s pretty hard, ma’am,” she continued. “I 
don’t see what I’m a-goin’ to do with her, with all 
enough trouble when she was well.” 

can be moved,” whispered Mrs. Duperu, eagerly. 


safely moved, she took her in her carriage to Robin 
Wood, to the great amazement of the gossips. 


her. 


factress never to indulge in it again. 


deigned to admire them one day. 
“They were my mother’s,” said Mercy. 


Then she seized her cane and hobbled away. 





Mercy recovered, and lived happily at Robin 
Wood. She felt many restrictions about her, but | Mercy could say. She began to sob pitifully, and 
they were generally of a kind that accorded with | then fainted. 
her gentle nature. She was well-dressed and well- 
taught. Mrs. Duperu showed little affection for | ously ill. The old lady’s proud spirit broke, and 
her, but she was very kind, and Mercy often | she prayed that Mercedes might live to know her 
wondered why this great lady had taken charge of | again, so that she could take her to her heart. 


Wo Keong, and he was an official of the Chinese 
Six Companies of San Francisco. 

His business was soon made known by small 
bills which were posted about town. He had come 
to remove the body of Ah Gow, who had been 
killed by the explosion; and the bills offered a 
reward of fifty dollars to the person who should 
recover the missing head. 

Wo Keong quaintly explained in his advertise 
ment that the matter was one of great importance, 
as a Chinaman who had left his head in a foreign 
land was placed in a very bad position in the next 
world. Happiness was impossible to him until his 
head was found; and at the great festival of Yu 
Lan he was sure to come back to the earth mourn- 
fully searching for it. 

One of these singular bills was brought to Robin 
Wood as a curiosity, by Mercy’s music-teacher. 
Mercy read it, and from that time was sad and 
absent-minded. 

A secret was weighing upon her mind, and there 
was no one in whom she could confide. Mrs. 
Duperu was kind, but she had never invited her 
love and confidence. 

Mercy drove to town one day in the carriage, 
and saw a great number of men and boys on the 
| mountain side above the town. She knew: for what 
they were searching, and she shuddered. 

One morning the music-teacher remarked that 
Wo Keong was about to give up his search, and 
that he would probably leave Savoy the next day. 
When Mercy heard this, a great lump rose in her 
throat, and at the same time a great resolve rose 
in her heart. 

The image of poor Ah Gow, so distressed without 
his head, haunted her. She kept saying to herselt, 
“He is unhappy; I must help him.” 

When the music lesson was finished, she went to 
Mrs. Duperu and asked, with a tremulous voice, 
“Mrs. Duperu, will you please let me climb a tree 
just once more?” 

The old lady was surprised at the request, so 
solemnly and earnestly made. 

“Is that what has made you so serious of late?” 
she asked. ‘You are pale, too. I fear that I have 
kept you too quiet. I must give you more exercise, 
a pony to ride, perhaps. Yes, go and climb a tree 
if you wish, but let it be a very small one.” 

“I want to climb a big tree,” declared Mercy, 
with grave firmness. " 

““W hata strange child!” murmured Mrs. Duperu. 
“Choose your own tree, then,” she continued, “but 
do not fall, and let no one see you.” 

At twelve o’clock that night Mercy, on foot and 
alone, was walking the gloomy road to town. The 
wind roared in the tall redwood trees; black clouds 
hung overhead, and drops of rain were falling. 

The Woodman’s Hotel was dark and silent. 
Mercy passed it and went up to the great oak on 
the ridge. She stopped there shivering. The wind 
made a strange noise in the huge tree. 

She began to climb slowly. Her arms were weak 
with terror, and she had to stop often to rest. 
Once there was a bright gleam of lightning, and 
she cowered close to the trunk, lest some one 
should see her. 

At last she reached the thick mass of foliage at 
the top, from which she had fallen. She wrapped 
her handkerchief around her hand, shut her eyes, 
and reached out fearfully. 

She touched a smooth, round object that had 
lodged in the thick foliage of the tree. This object, 
the mere sight of which had once made her lose 
her hold and fall, she was now courageously 
grasping, inspired by pure compassion. 

Holding it firmly, she hurriedly descended and 
ran to the hotel. 

She knew Wo Keong’s window; she had seen 
him sitting there, grave and sedate, as became his 
rank. There was a rain spout at the corner; a 
large rosebush clung to the side, and the window 
cornices would afford a foothold. She began to 
climb the wall. 

Wo Keong was awakened by the cold touch of 
the wind and rain on his face. Before he could 
rise, a brilliant flash of lightning illumined the 
wild night. He saw a slight form, with pallid face 
and flying hair, framed in the open window. Dense 
darkness fell, but in the mighty crash of the 
thunder he thought he heard a shrill cry. 

He sprang up and lighted his lamp. No living 
thing was visible, but on the floor beneath the 
window he saw a human skull. He knew that 
Ah Gow’s head was found. 

Something gleamed beside the mournful relic of 
humanity. Wo Keong picked it up and examined 


“Her arm is broke, and she’s a bit jarred. Don’t | it curiously. It was an antique earring—a golden 


crescent set with turquoise. 
It had been raining heavily for an hour, with 
frequent flashes of lightning, when Mrs. Duperu 


the work that’s a-pilin’ up on me. Sure, she was | heard a strange sound in the house. Obeying her 


first impulse, she took her lamp and went to 


“I shall take her home with me as soon as she | Mercy’s room. There she found the child lying ov 


the floor sobbing piteously. Her hair and clothing 


Mrs. Duperu spent the night and the succeeding | were drenched with rain, and she was shivering 
days at Merey’s bedside. When the child could be | with cold. 


“Mercedes! Where have you been?” screamed 
the frightened woman. 
“I have lost my mother’s earring,” was «ll that 


The next day Mercy was delirious and ¢anger 


But Mercy was likely to die. Hour after hour 


There were many splendid trees to climb at| she seemed to be seeking the lost earring, oF 
Robin Wood, but Mercy soon discovered that Mrs. | shrinking in terror from some frightful object. 
Duperu did not regard with favor that form of | 
exercise; and she regretfully promised her bene- | Mercy’s piteous voice, Mrs. Duperu, watching by 


Late one night, when sleep had at last stilled 


her bedside, fell into a short, troubled slumber. 


The girl wore a pair of antique earrings—little | She suddenly awoke and started up wildly, with 
crescents of gold, set with turquoise. Mrs. Duperu | the feeling that some one was in the room. But 


everything was still. 
She was about to sink down in her chair aga!) 





The old lady started as if a wasp had stung her. | when a strange object on the table attracted her 


| attention. It was a small octagonal box, of silver 


Mercy had been with Mrs. Duperu several | filigree work. She had never seen it before. 
months when a Chinese notable arrived at Savoy, 
and registered at the Woodman’s Hotel. He was | out and questioned the servants. No one had 


Mercy was still sleeping, and Mrs. Duperu went 


a grave, dignified gentleman, dressed in his rich | called, and none of them had been in the room. 


native costume, and wearing a black skull-cap with 


a . ned 
Greatly astonished, Mrs. Duperu returned and 


a red braided button at the top. His name was looked closely at the box. At one side of it was 
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a spring, which she pressed. The box opened, and | 


helpless waifs, clinging to each other, and shouted 


she saw in ita slip of paperon which was written, | and hallooed until a rough swell toppled them | 


“Mercedes Jaramillo.” } 

Beneath the paper lay Mercy’s lost earring. A | 
piece of folded white silk remained. She lifted 
one corner, and saw within a beautiful pearl 
necklace. 

This mystery greatly disturbed Mrs. Duperu, 

but she gently clasped the earring in Mercy’s ear, 
vrateful to whoever had returned it. 
‘ When the morning dawned, the child awoke, 
rational for the first time.: She anxiously put her 
hands to her ears, and a look of joy came over her 
face. 

“OQ Mrs. Duperu, I dreamed that I lost one of my 
earrings,” she cried, weakly. 

The old lady’s face was wet with tears as she 
bent down and kissed her. Then a sound and 
healing slumber fell upon the child. 

The gossips of Savoy were astonished when, not 
long afterward, a marble shaft which bore this 
inscription was placed at poor Jaramillo’s grave: 

GEORGE DUPERU. 

How the little silver box was placed on the table 
was never discovered. If Wo Keong thought it 
fitting that a mysterious kindness done to himself | 
should be repaid by a kindness equally mysterious, | 
he certainly carried out his idea very well. 

CHARLES E. BRIMBLECOM. | 








> 
For the Companion. | 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE “KITTIE-| 
WINK.” | 


In Seven Chapters.—Chapter IV. 





Adrift. 
| 

During the evening after the yacht-race Hal and 
Non were entertained very hospitably by the 
Neptune Club, and were made much of as the 
victors of the day. It was late when they made 
their way down the club landing to their own dory. 
Both strutted a little, itis to be feared, even in the 
dark. 

The night was black as jet. <A fine drizzle was 
falling softly. Lights flickered feebly from the 
yachts in the harbor. 

“Jump in!” said Hal. “I'll shove her off. You 
row this time. That’s the Aittiewink.” 

Hal unfastened the painter, leaped lightly after 
his friend, and gave the dory a push. 

The wind, as usual, had changed. The tide was 
running out. Tinkle! tinkle! From ship to ship 
the bells sounded faintly, as if muffled in the mist. 
Each bell struck six times. 

“Eleven o’clock!” said Hal, with a sense of 
importance in recognizing the sailor’s method of 
computing time. “Hurry up! Why don’t you 
row?” 

“T can’t find any oars,” answered Non, groping 
from one side to the other. 

The two boys searched the boat. There were no 
oars. They were afloat with nothing to propel 
their boat. 

The dory began to drift slowly away from the 
landing. The boys did not realize at first what 
the situation meant. They were too inexperienced 
to guess that oars, though laid ever so carefully on 
the solid thwarts, might be “borrowed” by some 
unscrupulous prowler about the harbor. 

“What shall we do?” asked Non, unconcernedly. 
It seemed so easy to get ashore in some way. 

“Holler, I guess,” said Hal, after some leisurely 
thought. 

He illustrated his suggestion by a loud call. 
Non joined in with a treble cry; but the air was 
thick, and they had already drifted a good distance. 
The sound fell back deadened. 

“Yell!” commanded Captain Hal. This time 
loud shriek was the result. 

“Stop your noise!” answered a voice from a 
boat not far away. 

“But we’re drifting out!” shrieked Hal. 

“You can’t fool me! Go to bed! came back the | 
sneering answer. 


1 


“But we've lost our oars! We're adrift!” 
“You've lost your head!” called a sleepy sailor. 
The cries of the boys smote fainter and fainter 

upon the waters of Marblehead Harbor. They 

stopped for very fright. 
“We are going out to sea!” sobbed Non. 
“Why, we can’t go out to sea!” expostulated Hal. 


But Non was right. The tide had dragged the | 


unmanageable dory beyond the headland. 
There are few experiences more terrible than 


being adrift in an open boat in an open sea. Now | 


and then the newspapers record the picking up of 
an emaciated fisherman by a passing vessel barely 
im time to save his life—sometimes too late; and 


always there is told a sad story of pain and priva- | 


tion, either by the rescued mariner, or by the mute 
Signs of his suffering. 

But if one must be cast adrift, there is nothing 
better than a Swampscott dory for such a purpose. 
Our two boys were in sucha boat; it was thirteen 
feet long, and had a flat bottom, from which its 
sides flared outward. The dory was one of the 
best of its kind. Phin had chosen it. 

Ina very high sea, to the experienced sailor, the 


dory is almost as safe as any craft afloat. <A dory, | 


as the 


x saying runs, “can sail in a dewdrop or in a 
Norea 


easter.” But a dory without oars! 

Fear had cowed the boys, and they crouched 

ed s side on the grating at the bottom. Hal 
Son by the hand, while Non rested one arm 

ms Hal's shoulder. At first neither spoke. It 

fem hours to them since they had floated off, 

Yet lt was scarcely ten minutes. 


a a ric 
. Let’s give one more yell!” urged Hal. “I 
ing We can fetch ’em this time. They must hear 


“T can't!” sobbed Non. “It’s too terrible!” 


a boy put his head on the seat and shut his 

i = Ughtly to stifle his tears. He was ashamed 

msec ang but many a man in no worse position 
8 yielded more weakly to his fears. 


Dy) toe pps 
b ll try now,” Non spoke, after a few more 
rave gulps. 





| in the opposite direction. 


over. Then they sank, exhausted and terrified, 
upon the dory’s bottom, and clasped cach other 
for comfort and warmth. 

It seems strange that no one on board the 
Kittiewink had heard their cries. Skipper Scrod 
was expecting them, but being tired with his day’s 
work, had gone below, and there fallen into a 
doze. The wind carried the agonizing shouts in 
the opposite direction; the denseness of the 
atmosphere deadened the sound, and perhaps 
fright had changed the tones of the familiar 
voices. Phin slept on and heard no shrieks. 

Trot was on the lookout. He heard the voices, 
and yelped loudly. But he had barked all the 
evening without occasion, and now barked in vain 
when good cause had come for his excitement. 

Meantime Hal and Non shivered in the dory, 
which was still moving rapidly seaward. 

“I don’t suppose it’s any use to holler any 
more,” said Hal. Then, after a little hesitation, 
he went on. ‘Say, Non, old fellow, do you think 
we are going to die? It’s cold enough, and dark 
enough, too.” 

Non did not trust himself to answer. He thought 
of his home, of his father and brothers. He could 
not speak justthen. The boys were hushed with 
the solemnity of their danger. What good could 
talking do? 

Already they had drifted beyond Marblehead 
Point. The tide took the light dory between Cat 
Island and the Beacon in a straight course for 
Tinker’s Ledge. The wind breezed up westerly, 
and pushed seaward upon the flaring side of the 
boat as if it were bent upon its destruction. 

With the wind, the mist disappeared. The sky 
cleared, and the stars shone mockingly. The 
steady white light from the receding Point glittered 
like an eye that had no pity. As the boys strained 
their eyes toward the impenetrable horizon, they 
caught the twin lights of Baker’s Island. | 





















* Halloo!” 


“That’s Baker’s!”” said Hal, authoritatively. He 
was pleased to recognize a friend. 
“There’s a vessel!” cried Non, looking eagerly 


“Phin says they carry a | 





“IT can’t think what to say. I never thought of 
saying any prayers in a place—like this.” 

Nevertheless, Non began, and uttered a heartfelt 
little supplication for rescue. 

“That wasn’t much of a prayer,” he said, 
apologetically. “But I guess it will do as well as 
any. l’vedone lots better praying—inside. What's | 
that ?”” | 

He seized Hal by the arm and dragged him 
around. They peered into the darkness, which | 
was broken by a huge shadow; what it was their 
untrained vision could not at first make out. _ | 

Suddenly, the dim outlines of sails took shape, 
looming straight over them. A red light flashed 
very near. The big vessel was making directly 
for the dory, bowling along on the starboard tack, | 
unconscious of the cockle-shell before her. | 

So silently had she approached that the fact 
seemed a mysterious answer to their broken 
prayers. The boys trembled in a kind of awe. At 
first their throats could make no sound; but the 
creaking of canvas, the slatting of spars, the 
clanking of chains, the swish of the parted waters 
brought them to their senses. 

“Halloo! Ship ahoy!” they shrieked. 
Ahoy, there!” 

“What’s that?” came a gruff voice, quite clear 


“My lads,” interrupted the Captain, laying one 
hand on each boy’s arm, “you see you can’t get 
back to-day, nor yet ter-morrow nor the next day. 
We're bound tur the Grand Banks for a three 
months’ trip!” HERBERT D. WARD. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ENVIOUS MAN. 


Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be mov’d to smile at anything. 
Such men as he be never at heart's ease, 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves. 





—Shakespeare. 
~er- 


For the Companion. 


SEA WONDERS. 


No one can imagine a more fascinating spot, 
either for the student of science or for the casual 
observer, than the building of the United States 
Fish Commission at Woods Holl, Massachusetts, 
jan establishment devoted to the propagation ot 
cod and lobster for stoclhing our native waters, to 
upon the night air. | scientific research, and also, incidentally, to the 
“Hold on! Stop! Take us in! We’re adrift! | instruction of the public in deep-sea wonders. 
Hold on!” | In 1871 the attention of the government was 
Then came the moment of anxiety and expecta- | called to an alarming decrease of the codfish in 
tion. Would the vessel pass by? There was a the waters along the American coast. Once every- 
stamping of feet on board the big schooner, a | where abundant, so that it could be caught in large 
confusion of orders, and the vessel shot into the numbers near shore, it had not only become less 
wind. She had just missed sending the dory to plentiful, but, through many causes, and chiefly 
the bottom. through the defilement of the shore waters by the 
The jibs flapped briskly in the breeze as she | sewage of cities, it had been driven out into the 
came up, and a figure leaning far over the rail deep sea. 
cried out: A commission was appointed, under the late 
“What's that? Who’s there?” Professor Baird, to investigate the matter; and 
“Two boys,” answered Hal. after several years spent in experimental study at 
“We've drifted!” said Non, appealingly. coast towns, it was resolved to establish a hatching 
“From where?” | station and laboratory to supply the loss and 
“Marblehead!” restock the waters. 

“Why don’t you’ The present station was established at Woods 
hurry up and row | Holl—a place especially favorable for the work. 
there?” The harbor has a bottom of clean sand; its water 

“We haven’t any | is pure and unpolluted by refuse, and has the 


“Halloo! 





oars. Do come for | advantage of a comparatively high temperature. 
us!” In 1886 fish-hatching was begun here on a large 

“What's the mat- scale. This, the principal business of the Com- 
ter?” mission, is a process full of interest. 


The deep voice of 
anew-comer on deck 
was heard. 

“Two young fel- | 
lows adrift thar in 


During the latter part of April lobster eggs are 
collected and hatched, and the young distributed 
along the coast. The cod-hatching season lasts 
from November to the middle of March, and the 
little cod are placed in the water just as soon as 
something. Got no | they are able to take care of themselves. 

oars,” answered | The apparatus used in the process is very simple, 

one of the men. | but so automatic that one man can, without 

“We come very | difficulty, attend to a hundred million eggs. 

nearrunning! The hatching-room, on the lower floor of the 
’em down.” | building, is furnished with large wooden troughs, 
each of which contains six or cight inverted 


cylindrical glass jars holding four gallons apiece. 


Each jar has coarse cheesecloth: tied over its 
mouth, and a small hole drilled through the 
bottom. Through this hole the cod eggs are 


introduced into the jar, and the water, constantly 
passing through the troughs, and made to rise and 
fall gently by an automatic apparatus, aérates the 
eggs, and gives thein the motion which is necessary 
for them. 

The sediment accumulating in the troughs is 
occasionally drawn off by means of a siphon, but 
beyond this the eggs need no attention. 

Millions of little cod are by this means added 
every year to our impoverished waters, and it is 
said that fishermen have already found this kind 
of fish decidedly more abundant than they were a 
few years ago. 

Above the hatching-room, in the Fish Com 
mission building, are laboratories where eager 
students from our leading colleges are busily at 
work during the summer months, with microscope 
and chemicals, in the study of various specialties 


“Throw that starb’rd dory overboard! What are 
you about there?) Jump in, two of you! Shoot 
| her up in the wind!” 





They stood up in the dory, two | 


The Captain lost no time in giving and executing 
| these delightful orders. Two men jumped quickly. 
|} Inexperienced hands the dory found the other 
| deftly. The boys were easily transferred into a 
very fishy boat, which struck them as the sweetest 
cratt they had ever seen. 

A dozen willing hands lowered the tackle and 
hoisted their dory on deck. The Captain himself, 
distinguished by no gold braid, but by a very 
crumpled white linen shirt, helped the boys out. 
The first observation which was made by any one 
came from one of the sailors. 

“What shall we do with this dory? 
four, five—there it shines | ’un.” 
again! I wonder where that light is. Now it’s “Let her tow till morning,” answered the master, 
| out. Look quick!” curtly. 

Non had discovered the beautiful Eastern Point Hal said nothing. He felt too much confused to 
light, whose ruby lantern flashed sympathetically | speak. The Captain and the men surrounded the 
upon them. strange lads on the raised deck aft. <A lantern 

But soon the diversion of discovery ceased. The | was flashed before them. Everybody rushed to 
boys snuggled closer together. The experience | inspect the new catch. 
was damp and monotonous, and it began to grow “You’re pretty young to be foolin’ with the 
dreadful. The clung, chunk! of the waves under- | Atlantic ocean,” said one gray fisherman, shaking 
neath the flat dory—a pleasant sound ona bright | his head solemnly. “Wher’ @ ye belong?” 
day, with oars in hand—terrified them now. | “Marblehead,” said Non, quickly. 

“Say, Non!” Hal resolutely interrupted his own | “Do you think you can get us back there before 
| gloomy thoughts. “I guess papa is asleep now. | breakfast?” asked Hal, looking from one to the 
Your father is in bed, too, unless he’s called out; other. 
and my mother—I’m glad she doesn’t know. Say!|} What a queer, yet good-hearted lot of men they | 
Do you think God knows?” | were! They reminded him of the two friends | 

Non bowed his head reverently. “Perhaps this | that Phin had brought on board for the race. The | 
is a punishment,” he ventured to say. “Perhaps crew of the fisherman looked at one another. 
we oughtn’t to have gone racing. I know my “Git back?” said one, meditatively. 
father wouldn’t have liked it.” | *Let’s tell ’em,” said another, gravely. 

Hal thought of his mother with a heavy heart. | ought to know.” 

He couldn’t bear to speak of her. But a bright “IT should like to get back before mother and 
thought occurred to him. | father find out,’ Hal went on. “My mother is | 

“It couldn’t have been very wrong, because we dreadfully afraid of yachting. She will die if she 
saved so many lives.” hears.” 

“That’s so, as it turned out,” said Non. “But we The fishermen looked at one another for the 
didn’t know we were going to do that. I say, Hal, | second time, but not one spoke. 
do you think it would be wrong to pray?” “You don’t understand, perhaps,” quavered Hal. | 

“No, you pray first!” said Hal. “You see, we’ve got to get back. If you knew my | 

“No, you! You’re Captain.” mother, you would see it’s as I say. She’s worse 

Hal began, falteringly, a simple prayer, but | about yachting than anybody you ever saw. She 
broke down. “You go on, Non,” he said; “I can’t.” and I—you see —” | 

Non was much moved. | Hal’s voice trembled and broke. 


red lantern at night. See! 
us up.” 

But the red light laughed at them with its even, 
ruddy glow. Can Egg Rock light pick up a cast- 
away? 

To one at sea forthe first time, on a clear night, 
off this shore bristling with light-houses, the sight 
is as exciting as itis dreamy. Had the boys been 
safe on some stout boat, they would have yielded 
to the romance of the situation. As it was, the 
excitement and the novelty of their position for 
the moment blinded them to its peril. 

“One, two, three, 


Perhaps they’ll pick 





It’s a good 
| 











“They | 


in science. Each has all the privileges which the 
place affords, not the least of these being the 
examination of sea wonders, strange or familiar, 
brought in by the government steamer Fishhaiwrk 
from her dredging expeditions along the coast. 
Valuable or interesting specimens are preserved 
in alcohol, after having served their turn, and 


though most of them are sent to the national 
Museum of Natural History at Washington, full 
collections find their way to the cabinets of 
colleges. 


The Fishhark is used as a shad-hatching station 
during the winter months, but in summer she is 
occupied exclusively in dredging for specimens; 
but as she is not fitted for deep-sea expeditions, 
she never goes far from home. 

All the long and adventurous voyages are 
reserved for the Albatross, another vessel devoted 
by government to the use of the Commission. 

This steamer is perfectly fitted for her duties, 
with all the modern appliances which render the 
path of science a smooth one. She is lighted by 
electricity, so that work can be accomplished 


| accurately on deck, by night as well as by day. In 


dredging she uses an electric light which can be 
lowered to a depth of one hundred fathoms without 
being crushed or extinguished, and which attracts 
within the circle of its brilliancy all sorts of 
fascinating marine creatures, like moths about a 
candle. 

As soon as the contents of the trawls used in 
dredging are received on deck, they are sifted 
through a succession of sieves which have meshes 
of different size, so that no desirable bit of animal 


| life shall escape the microscope or the tank, where 


its habits can be studied. 

All these marvels are for those who are trying, 
with the aid of science, to spell out the knowledge 
that nature has in store for us; but the Commission 
has advantages for even the wayfaring man. He 
may visit the building at Woods Holl, and examine, 
in its picturesque aquaria, all sorts of deep-sea 
inhabitants which have been hospitably made at 
home there. 

One day, there was a family of strangely differ- 
ing members swimming about in a large tank, at 
one end of the room. A dog-fish floated back and 
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forth, in graceful, undulating curves, accompanied 
by two.Remora or suckers, his devoted and 
inseparable attendants. 

Another member of this happy family was a 
fish in which one can imagine an odd resemblance 
to one of our common birds, and which is called | 
the sea-robin. He is a brownish creature, ‘‘with | 
a large waist,” 
as a lady said; 
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renewed by pipes entering and leading away | to aid the exiles and settle them in new homes, 
from them; yet there is one fresh-water aquarium | and has devised an elaborate scheme for °stab- 
which records an interesting experiment. In | lishing them in colonies. 

this the water has remained unchanged for a| The exodus of the swarms of Jews, for the 
year, and is successfully purified by aération. It | most part unskilled and poverty-stricken, has its 
is brought continually in contact with a current | serious aspect for the United States. There is 
of air, and is consequently kept in perfect condi- | evidence that the English and other governments 
tion for its finny | threatened with their incursion are attempting to 
inhabitants. divert the stream of Jewish emigration to this 





and his fins are 
of a striking or- 
ange and black. 

The puffer, a 
little insignifi- 
cant fish to the 


casual gaze, was swimming about among these 
more pretentious creatures, giving no hint of his 
accomplishments, until he was suddenly dipped 
from the water by an attendant. Then he began 
to swell, without warning and with no apparent 
effort. | 

The under part of his body became more and 
more inflated, until no bladder could have been 
tighter, no drumhead more resonant when it is 
touched. Then, just as he had reached the climax 
of rage or fear, he was dropped again into the 
water, and his dignity collapsed on the instant. 
As soon as he touched his native element, he was 
once more a plain little fish, with no apparent 
powers of defence or offence. 

The glass aquaria in this room are marvels of 
beauty, carpeted as they are with waving, many- 
colored seaweeds, and presenting phases of animal 
life always wonderful and sometimes even gro- 
tesque. 

One contained, among bass, pipe-fish and other 
lively citizens, a lobster—more agreeable to the 
eye in his shell of dark vari-colored green, than 
those British-uniformed ones who have turned 
scarlet in the trial of boiling—who was sitting in 
a corner, in a broken-backed way, with his claws 
in his lap, as if he were knitting by the chimney- 
corner. 

Little fish went bumping about over his head, 
but not a whit cared he; nothing was left him but 
the one apparent privilege of thinking and think- 
ing over the good old days when the universe was 
not bounded by walls of glass. 

In one aquarium live the stickleback, which 
are nest-builders. As the hatching season ap- 
proaches, the male makes a nest, an inch or 
more in diameter, from vegetable fibre cemented 
with mucus from his body. When it is finished, 
he coaxes or drives the female into one of its 


openings, and she deposits her eggs within. | 


After this the careful father occupies himself in 
watching them, in fanning the water with his 
tail to secure ventilation for them, and in driving 
away intruders. 

The young, which are hatched in two or three 
weeks, grow very slowly, and the anxious father 
meantime acts as their constant nurse. If they 
fall from the nest, he carries them back in his 
mouth, and places them once more within it. 

One globe is filled with snails. It is the delight 
of the visitor to force such as are carrying their 
houses on their backs to “haul in their horns,” 
cease their sluggish crawling, and drop, inert, 
into the water. 

In another glass tiny gold fish, hatched on the 
spot, grow up to maturity and fitness for life on 
the parlor table, and it is interesting to hear that 
they are, at birth, larger than the newly hatched 
cod, which afterward so far outstrip them in 
size. 

Most wonderful of all, there sailed upon the 
water, in a large tank, the Physalia, or ‘“‘Portu- 
guese man-of-war’’—violet-tinted and aérial, an 
organism which floats about, by means of its 
beautiful bladder filled with air, like a fairy boat. 

The Physalia was once supposed to be a single 


creature, but some modern naturalists hold that new homes in Western Europe and America, by 











THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 


Life at the | country and to South America. 

Commission’s We do not wish for or need this class of pauper 
station involves | emigrants. Already the hospitality of our shores 
constant exper- | has been taken advantage of by large numbers of 
iment. One prob- | Europeans whose presence among us is worse 
lem is hardly } than unprofitable. 

It is not just tothe hard-working laborers of the 
United States to admit hordes of paupers from. 
abroad to undermine the wages of honest toil; 
neither is it in the interests of peace and good 
order that the lowest classes of European society 
should have unrestricted entrance upon our soil. 

It is to be hoped that, while deeply sympathiz- 
ing with the Russian Jews in their misfortune, 
our government will take measures to restrict 
their wholesale entrance into this country. 
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A SONG. 


Tosleep! tosleep! The long, bright day is done, 
And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 

To sleep ! tosleep! 

Whate’er thy joys, they vanish with the day ; 
Whate’er thy griefs, in sleep they fade away. 
Tosleep! tosleep! 

Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past be om i 
Sleep, happy soul! all life will sleep at last. 

To sleep! tosleep! 


New Review. —Tennyson. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 


The adoption of a law in Michigan providing 
that the electors of President and Vice-President 
of the United States, to which that State is 
entitled, shall be elected by the people voting by 
separate Congressional districts, instead of on 
solved before new and even more delightful ones , @ general ticket by the people of the whole State, 
appear, for Nature, the great teacher, has ready | has attracted a good deal of attention by reason 
an infinite series of tasks for those who are eager | Of its possible effect upon the presidential election 
to learn of her. of 1892. 

| It has also led to a general discussion of the 


AuIcE Brown. 


without any amendment of the Constitution. 

The Federal Constitution provides that ‘Each 
State shall appoint, in such manner as the legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 

| equal to the whole number of senators and 
representatives to which the State may be entitled 
The ancient tradition that the Jews are con- in the Congress.”’ 
demned to wander forever, separated from each | Each legislature was left free by the Constitution, 
other and shunned by the rest of mankind, is | therefore, to direct the way in which the presi- 
to-day being terribly exemplified in Russia. | dential electors should be chosen. There was 
There can no longer be any doubt that the Czar | great doubt, in the first election, how the thing 
has formed the settled purpose either to banish | should be done. It was at first supposed by 
the enormous number of Jews who dwell in his | many that it was the intention of the Convention 
dominions, or to subject them, if they remain, to | which adopted the Constitution that the legisla- 


Over the spirit looms. 


| 
eee aie alien question of the manner of choosing presidential 
IDEALS. electors. - : 
a . dete The prevailing method was arrived at by the 
Woliadweaarticm States only after a great deal of experiment, and 
Save as a vision of life more fair 
| 


Selected. —Geo. Lansing Raymond. 


+o 


new cruelties and persecutions added to the old. | tures themselves should make the choice of 


The-whole world has been horrified by the late | electors, though by some jurists it was denied 


accounts of the severities to which the Russian | that the legislature had any constitutional right 


be divided under the district system, whereas the 
probabilities are that it would all be cast, ii 
chosen on a general ticket, as it has been in the 
past. 

The advocates of the change, however, main- 
tained that they favored it on the ground that a 
district system of choosing electors, like the 
district system of choosing delegates to a presi- 
dential nominating convention adopted by one of 
the two great parties, comes nearer to an expres- 
sion of the real choice of the people than the 
general ticket system. 


eee 


SILENT. 


After the death of the great Prussian, General 
von Moltke, some of the Berlin newspapers pub 

lished the following anecdote of him. 

When a very young man, holding the humble 
position of second lieutenant in the Danish army, 
he wrote a letter of resignation to the King him- 
self, full of pompous self-conceit. The King 
accepted his resignation, briefly adding that the 
Danish army would try to get on as best it could 
without Lieutenant von Moltke. 

The young soldier, who had been unconscious of 
his vanity, was deeply mortified. “You talked too 
much, Moltke,” a comrade said to him. 

“T shall talk no more,” he sternly replied. 

His reticence thereafter was so great that in his 
old age he was known throughout Germany as the 
Silent One. ; 

Since his death a prominent clergyman in Penn- 
sylvania has given an account of a visit which he 
made to the scene of the decisive battle in the 
Austro-Prussian War. 

He found there a group of German oflicers, one 
of whom, in a carriage, was driven at a snail’s 
pace into every part of the field. A box beside 
him was filled with maps, with which he studied 
2ach minute detail of the battle, fighting it over 
again moment by moment. It was Moltke with his 
staff. 

The painstaking accuracy which brought him 
back after years had passed, to study again his 
own mistakes and successes, made him the great 
master of the art of war of his century, while his 
dumb self-control gave him prestige in the eyes of 
the masses, who in Germany, as elsewhere, are 
apt to believe that silence means strength. 

We live in a voluble age, when almost every 
intelligent man has a pet theory or pursuit to 
which he wishes to convert his neighbors. The 
able man who knows how to hold his tongue in 
even one language will probably be credited with 
more wisdom than if he could maintain his opinion 
with clearness or eloquence. 

“The easiest thing for a great man to do,” said 
John Randolph, “is to make a speech; the most 
difficult to act right and keep silent.”’ 

If any young reader of The Companion, how- 
ever, wraps himself in reserve, and becomes 
reticent and cold among his fellows in order to 
gain respect, he must remember that Moltke, 
dumb, without his ten languages, his accuracy 
and mastery of strategy, would have remained a 
sub-lieutenant all of his life. 

An old Spanish proverb says, “‘None speak better 
than the ant, who says nothing and—works.” 


——_~+o+—_—___ 
BESIDE GRANDMOTHER’S BED. 
And grandmother was dying! 


It was a strange thing, considering how little her 
grandchildren had ever loved her, that they should 


Jews have been subjected. Recent decrees have | to elect on its own account, being merely charged | be so sorry now. 


. . . . | 
forbidden Jewish artisans, mechanics and trades- | 


men from entering Moscow, and measures have | elect. 
been taken to banish from Moscow the Jewish 


with the duty of directing how the State should 


At any time since she came to live with them, ten 
years ago, they would have said, had they said 


In the majority of the States, in this first anything about it, that they “just wished grandma 


: : . lived somewhere else;”? and no yhen she was 
tradesmen and artisans, about fourteen thousand | election, the electors were chosen by the legisla- | !¥°4 he 1 cen inage cle nageleacy 


in number, who already reside there. 


tures. In only three were the people permitted 
Thousands of Jews have been expelled from | to make the choice definitely. In Massachusetts 


about to seek a new home in “a city great and 
glorious,” they suddenly and strangely felt that 
they would miss her from the chair she had sat in 


their homes in the villages to what is called “the | the people of each Congressional district were | by the fireside. 


pale ;’’ that is, the districts designated as those to | directed to choose two candidates for electors, 


which Jews must confine their residence. 
Those who have lived less than eight years in each district, and also two electors at large. 
| villages must leave them, and move into the 


Grandmother had a gift for advising. What is it 


and the legislature chose one of these two for|in young people that makes them hate so to be 


advised? When the old lady said, ‘Johnny, tie up 


In this first presidential election New York | YOU throat well; it’s cold this morning,” some 


towns selected by the government. Many other | lost its vote altogether, because the two houses of perverse opirit got the better of Johuny, and meds 


| are being inflicted in Russia on the unfortunate | choose the electors. 


race. | After this there was a progressive tendency to 


restrictions and hardships, reported every week, | the legislature could not agree upon a way to 


him go out less warmly wrapped than usual, and 
Johnny took a cold that kept him indoors for many 
a weary day. 

He thought of that, now; and he remembered it 


| Jews have been forbidden to observe the | give the choice of electors to the people. In the | was grandmother who never tired of sitting by his 
| Hebrew Sabbath (Saturday), and to close their | election of 1824 six States still chose electors by | bed, and giving him his medicine, and tending him 
shops on that day, and are compelled to shut up | legislature; in 1828 only two,— Delaware and | @Sif he were her heart’s joy. 


their shops on Sunday. 


|South Carolina,—and in 1832 the only State Johnny began to understand, now when it was 


a ss “ 2 2 ¢ mm all along 
There are probably two principal reasons why | which clung to the legislative method was South too inte, Cnt whet geumtuether hed sll sions 


this relentless persecution has been entered upon | Carolina. 
jand is being savagely carried out. One is the 
| inveterate hatred, not only of the government | method until the Civil War. 
and the Orthodox Church, but of the great 
masses of the people, both to the Jewish race and | chosen by separate districts grew fewer and fewer. 
the Jewish religion. 


That State continued to choose electors by this 


wanted was some one to take care of—something 
to do. All her grown-up life—for she married 
when she was little more than a girl—until her old 
husband died ten years ago, she had been mistress 


Meantime, the States in which the electors were | of her own house; and when, left all alone at last, 


, | She came to live with her daughter, she had the 


the manner of election by a general ticket having | habit of life-long authority, with nothing and 


The other is, that the Russian Jews, though | steadily spread. By the election of 1832 all the | "body it was really her place to govern. 


generally of a low order of civilization, have been | States had abandoned that system except Mary- 
thrifty, have practised usury among the shiftless | land; and that State adopted the prevalent system 
and intemperate Russian peasants, and have | before the next presidential election. Since 1832 


prospered in spite of the restricted sphere of their | no State has chosen electors by districts. 
occupations. 





She could not quite realize that the household, 
accustomed to depend on itself, had no especial 
need of her. She thought that such advice as she 
had been wont to give for over fifty years must be 
worth something still, to somebody; and she kept 


Several States have changed from one method | offering it, poor dear old lady, just as people sing 


The first appears to be the principal motive at|to another. In 1812 there was great popular | Songs, sometimes, when the fashion of the music 


the present time. There can be no doubt that the 
Czar’s tyrannical course has been instigated and | because in those States, in which laws had bee 
encouraged by the leading spirits of the Russian | passed giving the choice of electors to the people 
Orthodox Church. 


have been pouring out of Russia, and seeking | assumed by the legislature. 
In the Michigan Legislature, the change jus 


these laws were repealed—at least in New Jersey 
As a consequence of the persecutions, Jews | plainly for party reasons—and the election 


excitement in North Carolina and New Jersey has gone by and nobody wants to hear them. 


Grandmothers are apt to be like that —and 
grandchildren are apt to listen impatiently to the 
> | counsel that seems to them old-fashioned and out 
of tune. 

Johnny did not believe much in tears shed by 
boys; but they crept up to his eyes when he looked 
t | at grandmother lying there, with the patient face 


1 


it consists of a colony of individuals, some of | thousands during the past two months. So | made was opposed by the party which has carried | the gray hair framed, and with nothing about her 
which perform the digestive functions, while | numerous have been the Jewish emigrants to | the State in all recent presidential elections, and | thatseemed alive except the eyes that were looking 


others catch the food, and still others produce the | English shores, that the English Government has 


young. If this be true its life furnishes an | takenalarm, and is adopting measures for restrict- | had gained a majority in the legislature. 
example of the oldest and most perfect fori of | ing it. 


codperative housekeeping known among animals. 
The water in the various aquaria is constantly 


A wealthy Austrian Jew, Baron Hirsch, is said , change to be purely a party one, as it is altogethe 


The motive was alleged by the opponents of the 


a s 5 ats ‘thi se ¢ see, and the tired 
favored by the opposition to this party, which | ** S°™mething no one else could see, am 


old hands that groped at the bedspread as if they 
were trying to straighten it out with some instinct 
for tidiness. 





to have devoted no less than fifteen million dollars likely that the electoral vote of the State wouk 


| Then Jane came in softly. When erandmother 
1} had begged her to speak more gently, there had 
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been in her an instinct of rebellion that made the | 


girl long to shout; and when grandmother had 
thought the dress that she wore to school too fine 
for the occasion, Jane had gone, out of pure 
perversity, and tied on her prettiest sash. 

How sorry she was now—when the eyes that 
looked at the far-off something, no longer knew 
what poor Jenny had on. 

John and Jenny stood there, and their looks met 
across the bed. 

“How good and patient she was!” Johnny said. 

“Yes, and we weren’t half good enough to her,” 
Jane answered. “Oh, I wish, I wish we had her 
back again!” the girl cried, with a sudden spasm 
of late love and sorrow. And surely grandmother 
heard; for the eyes that had been seeing only the 
far-off something, turned for one instant toward 
the grandchildren, and a smile—yes it was a 
smile—quivered on the wrinkled old lips, and 
then—grandmother was dead! 


— +o - 


HOW TO FIGHT A DUEL. 


The practice of duelling is practically extinct in 
this country, and soon will be, doubtless, in all 
parts of the world. Sensible minds everywhere 
see the absurdity of it, though men in passion, or 
acting under a false notion of honor, may some- 
times yield to the foolish requirements of the 
“eode.”’ 

At one time two well-known Frenchmen, Cham, 
the caricaturist, and Philippe Gille, a man of 
letters, had a violent quarrel in a theatre, after the 
play was over. Their friends interceded, but only 
made matters worse. 

One of the men challenged the other. Seconds 
were named on the spot, and both men insisted 
that the preliminaries of the meeting should be 
arranged at once. 

The seconds stepped into an adjoining room 
to make the grim arrangements for the duel, 
leaving the two principals in the same apartment. 

“What shall be the weapons?” the second of one 
party asked; “pistols?” 

“No,” said another; “with pistols, it is all over 
so quickly that one has no chance to see anything.” 

The partition between the room in which this 
discussion occurred and the one in which Cham 
and Gille, glaring at the floor, were waiting, was 
so thin that the two men heard every word. 

At the remark just quoted, they looked up at 
each other. 

“That isn’t very funny to hear,” said Cham. 

“Hardly,” said Gille. “We’d better go out on 
the stage.” 

They went out into the solemn gloom of the 
deserted stage, and found that also unpleasant. 

“Let’s go out on the street,” said one to the other. 

They went out, and presently saw a good many 
people going into a restaurant. They followed 
mechanically, and sat down at a table. 

Half an hour afterward, when the seconds had 
completed the arrangements for the fight, they 
were surprised not to find the principals where 
they left them; and when they went in search of 
them, they found them supping merrily together, 
entirely reconciled. 


+ 
> 





THRONGS OF IMMIGRANTS. 


The number of immigrants into the United 
States during the year 1890 was rather more than 
four hundred and ninety-five thousand—that is, 
more than the population of St. Louis, Baltimore 
or Boston. Sixteen thousand more immigrants 
arrived during the first three months of 1891 than 
during the corresponding months of 1890. 

During the ten years ended with 1890 the country 
received more than three hundred and twenty 
thousand Italians. In the last year of the ten the 
Italians constituted almost one-eighth of the total 
immigration. About the same fraction of the 
whole was made up of Russians and Poles. 

The law does not allow the American-born young 
man to vote, no matter how well educated he may 
be or how well prepared to exercise the privilege 
wisely, until he is twenty-one years of age. At 
that age he has probably been learning how to 
discharge the duties of a citizen for five or six 
years. 

But every man who comes into the country 
from Europe may, three years after his arrival, 
declare his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, and he will then at once, in many 
of the States, acquire the right to vote. He may 
be ignorant of his own language, and be quite 
unable to speak English. He may be incapable of 
understanding the American system of govern- 
ment, and indifferent to it. He may have no 
ambition beyond earning a dollar a day by using 
ashovel. Yet he has a share in the government if 
he desires it, and the most intelligent American 
Who is still a minor is his political inferior. 

_The country in some way should protect itself 
from the danger of destruction to which it exposes 
itself by admitting to a share in the government 
throngs of ignorant and unintelligent Europeans. 


+ 
or 


A. 


For a long time the sounds of almost all English 
vowels were, as the makers of dictionaries explain 
at length, in a state of transition. In different 
Words we now have the same vowel pronounced in 





almost all the various ways known to European | 


languages, and in several that are peculiar to 
English speech. Probably the pronunciation of 
more than half the words of the English language 
has been changed. 

There can be no doubt that English vowels 
originally had the same sounds they now have 
in most continental languages. Thus a was pro- 
nounced as it still is in father, e as ei in rein, tas in 
ravine, and u like 00 in school. 

—s mgs English people, having a way of chang- 
& the sounds of vowels in speech, gradually 


c erte. anal ; : 
°nverted each one of them into something quite 
different 


The chan 
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of long i. An American in London is asked if he 
wishes to “take in a piper’’—and is puzzled until 
he discovers that this is English for “taking a daily 
paper.” 

This tendency has’ become so marked that the 
“pipers” themselves have begun, at least in a 
whimsical way, to print words which have a long 
awith ay instead. The Pall Mall Gazette, in an 
article on “Primrose day,” devoted to the memory 
of Lord Beaconsfield, fancies Englishmen singing : 


But who will syve old England from the shyme, 
And her sons and her daughters who will syve ? 
For in vyne, alas! in vyne we deplore the honoured 


nyme 
Of Lord Beckingsfield now lying in his gryve. 


This vicious pronunciation has begun to creep 
into a limited circle in America, whose members 
affect English ways. It should be rejected and 
resolutely discouraged by every one who wishes 
to speak good English. 


WERE THEY QUALIFIED? 


A correspondent sends us from the far West 
some evidence that it is not always the school 
children who have queer ideas regarding the 
meaning of words. She has transcribed from 
several hundred replies to questions given in the 
examination of applicants for the position of 
teacher in certain counties of a Western State the 
following. The candidates were asked to define 
plagiarism. Here are eight of the answers. 


(1.) Plagiarism is an occult science. (2.) Plagia- 
rism is the act of plaguing. (3.) Itis the state of 
believing differently from the majority of people. 
(4.) It is the act of telling falsehoods about an 
opponent. (5.) Itis downright meanness. (6.) It 
is having the disposition to fight. (7.) It is some- 
thing made correct by usage. (8.) Ido not know 
unless it relates to the power of witching. 

Define pedagogics. (1.) Pedagogics is femail 
teachers. (2.) It relates to petty rulers. In that 
case there is something about pedagogics in the 
history of Europe, also history of the United 
States and the bible. (3.) It is the history of one’s 
good or bad deeds. (4.) Pedagogics is an old 
teacher that’s cranky. 

What are metamorphic rocks? They are rocks 
composed of little animals called metamorphoses. 

What is the derivation of the word polypus? It 
is derived from poly, many, and pus, puss, many 
cats. 

What is anatomy? 
boddy. 

What can you say of the use of pain and 
pleasure? (1.) Pain is of no use, but itis bad for 
the health. (2.) Pain gives the physician practice. 
(3.) Pain tells us that all is not right in the region 
where the pain is. There are many kinds of pain, 
enough for every one to have some. Pleasure is 
useful because it promotes health, it lets us enjoy 
ourselves while the pains are absent. 

Describe the bee. The bee has 2 wings, 4 leggs. 
It has 1 part at the end of the boddy not the head 
that is poisenous. He is classed among flies. 

Give an account of Horace Greeley. He led the 
Greeley expedition into the north, turned cannible, 
eating up their members when provisions gave out. 


Anatomy is extinct in a dead 


FROM CRADLEY HEATH. 


Recently a deputation of women went from 
Cradley Heath, in England,—a place where women 
are employed at heavy work in forging chains,—to 
London, to protest against the passage by Parlia- 
ment of an act which proposed to prohibit the use 
by women of a heavy forging implement known 
as the “oliver.” They objected to the passage of 
the bill on the ground that it would deprive them 
of employment. 


At London they were questioned at length upon 
the manner of their employment by the Home 
Secretary—an officer whose position in the British 
Government is much the same as that of the 
Secretary of the Interior in this ae Between 
Mr. Matthews, the Secretary, and the chain-woman 
the following dialogue took place: 

Mr. Matthews: And what is the precise nature 
of the employment in which you are enga— 

Chain-woman (breaking in): J doan’t want to 
have my work taken awaay from me! 

Mr. Maithews (blandly): Pardon me, that is not 
quite the point on which I desire information. If 
you will — explain to me the nature of opera- 
tion in which — 

Chain-woman (firm though flustered, and deter- 
mined to get out what she had come all the way 
to London to say): It never done me no harm, sir! 

Mr. Matthews: But, my good woman, if you will 
suspend your observations long enough to commu- 
nicate some idea — 

Chain-woman : I likes the ’eavy work, sir; an’ I 
says, Let each one do what they can! 

The interview proceeded in this unsatisfactor 
way until a questioner was found who could tal 
to the chain-women in their own language. 


TOO SMALL. 


There is such a thing as poisoning all the pleasant 
occurrences of life by drops of depreciation. 
“Yes, your examination papers are always marked 
high,” said one schoolgirl to another. “It must be 
because your writing is so plain!” 


in the Northern States, and complimentary tributes 
were abundantly showered on Captain Winslow 
for his achievement. A large oil-painting of the 
battle was presented to Secretary Seward. It 
represented the Aearsarge, with flying colors, in 
the foreground; the Alabama, half-submerged, in 
the middle distance. 

One day, when Captain Winslow went to call 
= the Secretary, his attention was drawn to the 
picture, and he was questioned concerning its 
fidelity in matters of detail. He replied that it 
correctly delineated the state of the sky and sea 
on that day, and that the portrait of the Kearsarge 
was avery good one. Here he paused, and some 
one asked : 

“But what else, Captain? 
wrong?” 

“Yes,” said the veteran sailor, with emphasis. 
“I wish these artists would not always represent 
the Alabama as smaller than the Kearsarge. She 
was as large as my vessel; she had as many guns 
and more men!” 


Is there anything 


LONG HAER. 


Among the “Locals” of a college paper is an 
enjoyable joke on a member of the Faculty whose 
English is usually good. 

The professor of literature looked bewildered 
the other day, because a wave of merriment passed 
over the class when he spoke of Wilson. 

“With his long yellow hair running over those 








ge is going on still. The vowel a, in 


London Speech, is gradually receiving the sound | 


Scottish hills.” 


Hair of such length seemed remarkable even for 
a@ poet to have. 
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What part of a piece of work 
is the varnish? 

| How wise they are who econ- 
|omize on it and spoil the whole! 





We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will be- 
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For the Companion. 


THE GIRL WITH A TASTE FOR 
MUSIC. 
By Madame Lillian Nordica. 


The one human being in this wide world around 
whom my sympathies are most strongly entwined 

even though she may be the veriest stranger to 
me—is the girl who would be a public singer; for 
I know exactly what she has before her, and will 
have to go through, whether she be destined to 
succeed or not. 


What She Must Encounter. 


Admitting that she is doomed to fail, she will 
have to find out for herself the unwelcome cer- 
tainty that she has built her house upon the sand— 
upon vanity, self-deception, ignorance, flatteries 
of so-called friends, insincere expressions of 
admiration, unfulfilled promises of help, and 
almost convincing certainties of ultimate success, 


Nature’s scheme for the working out of her own | looking girl, with magnificent fair hair, dressed in 


laws. 
The old steady sea-fish look on from behind 


| their crags at the struggles of the young ones in 
| the deep waters, and are ready to devour them, 
|and prey upon them, if the young ones do not | 


| keep a clear lookout for themselves; but it only 
| teaches these sharpness, which is just what all 
| young beginners need. I do not mean bump- 
tiousness, for that is odious; but a habit of taking 
care of themselves, and looking out for breakers, 
which cannot fail to be very useful in after life. 

I once asked an old soldier how he felt when he 
first went into battle. ‘Well,” he said, “at the first 
volley I just considered myself dead. Then I 
forgot funk, and went on fighting; and every limb, 


upon as a sort of chance saving.” 

Now that is precisely what our débutante will 
have to do—forget funk, and be thankful for even 
small mercies. 

Press criticism will be another source of heart- 
scald, and a very constant one. Every time the 
young beginner sings, in strange places especially, 
she will shake with terror until she sees “the 
papers” next day; and then, if she is censured or 

passed over, her tortures and disappointments will 
be well-nigh impossible to bear. 
| She must, however, bear them; and bravely, too. 
| Happily the press is an honorable institution, 
| usually above suspicion. There are writers who 
| are ignorant or careless, and some who will not on 
|any account favor a new-comer; but as a rule 
merit is recognized and acknowledged. 

In short, an over-sensitive or captious singer will 
make misery for herself, and the feeling is one 
that ought strongly to be discouraged. 





or part of one, that I brought off the field, I looked | 


even in the face of present failure. 


T am often asked to name a few of the qualifica- | 


most showy fashion. He wanted to force a large 
fee upon me for hearing her sing, and assured me 
that she was quite ready for concert engagements, 
although her teachers had been doing her injustice, 
and striving to keep her back. 

“It was only yesterday,” he said, indignantly, 
“that I found her practising a song with one sharp, 
though a month ago she had one with four! 
Belinda, my dear, sing ‘My Mary of the Curling 
Hair,’ for Madame Nordica.” 

Belinda went boldly to the piano and began the 
well-known song. Never, while I have life, shall I 
forget its effect. She started playing it in E flat, | 
began singing in E major, and held steadily to the 
quaint arrangement to the very end. 

Her phrasing was dreadful, and she breathed in 
the middle of every second or third word, thus: 
| “My Ma- (breath) ry of the Curl- (breath) ing 
| Hair!” 
| The delighted father inquired what I thought of 
|the performance, and in a mischievous as well 
jas politic spirit, I answered, “Well, she did 
| more with it than I could myself,” which was as 
true as it seemed satisfactory to the parent. 

The next day I was talking with the manager of 
a rather good series of concerts, and he said, “I 
have given your young pupil, Miss So-and-So, a 
promise of an engagement.” 

Greatly surprised, I denied that she had ever 
been my pupil, and inquired if he had heard her 
sing. “No,” he said, “but her father told me he 
had your assurance that she sang better than | 
yourself; and in any case she has grand hair, so | 
she’ll take!” 

I subsequently learned that the rehearsal brought 
| forth such astounding results that the promised 
engagement was cancelled on the spot; and I can | 








Happy will you be, my dear young vocalist, if | tions that are necessary for the making of a public | only hope that the girl is not still going about | 
conviction of unfitness comes to you even on top | singer, and I give them as briefly as possible. | 


of these rosy things, and saves you the bitterness 
of having others tell you, in all too substantial 
ways, that your step in life has been a mistaken 
one, and that you must just go back and begin 





Necessary Qualifications. 


First, a voice; not necessarily a big one, but a 


afresh at some other vocation. voice, which must be pronounced one by a 
But I do not want you to despair even then; thoroughly competent and disinterested judge; |is physique. She need not necessarily be tall or 


disheartened you may and 
must be, but nil desperandum 
should be every brave 


trading on being my pupil, and securing promises 
of engagements on that, and the glory of her hair. 


Other Requisites. 


The third requisite for a would-be public singer 


come out at your strongest; but let such be rare, 
and always remember that there is nothing 
meritorious or pleasure-giving in screaming high 
notes. Some of the best singers of the present 
day have a comparatively limited compass, and 
never attempt to go beyond it. 

Above all, be obliging when you can sing, but 
know also when to leave off. Some persons never 
do. Bear in mind that while the best song in the 
world is not worth pressing for, there ought to be 
such a thing as a limit to our obligingness, in view 
of the fact that in every company there are non- 
lovers of music, who think that more than two 
songs from one vocalist are a very decided bore. 

In conclusion let me advise amateurs to be very 
careful about attempting rowlades or shakes, unless 
perfected in them by very long practice under a 
good master. It is lamentable to hear the present- 
day attempts at florid singing; the slurred, scamped 
cadences, and spasmodic, uneven shakes, with the 
tone lowered and raised, until it sounds as though 
the singer were snapping or barking at the subject, 
instead of executing an even trill. 

Ornate singing is not the most pleasurable to 
very many listeners, and ornaments, unless 
perfectly executed, are at all times much better 
dispensed with. A simple, plainly-written song, 
if endowed with taste and the truthful spirit of 
the singer, will please a thousand times better 
than the most florid morceau that is either scamped 
or indifferently gone through. 

Besides, if ornamentation is not indulged in, 
nobody can possibly tell what hidden depths of 
riches in that way may be lying concealed out of 


sight. 
See ee aiesenteae 


For the Companion. 


UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACING. 


By the Captain of the Harvard Crew of ’89. 


Few of the thousands who witness the annual 


boat-race between Harvard and Yale realize what 
care and time have been expended to “form” the 
crews as they come to the line at New London. 


Fewer yet, perhaps, know 
anything of the history of the 
development of that form, 





woman’s motto. A woman 
who lacks bravery has no 
right to think of being a 
singer. 

Happily there are many 
honorable employments open 
to women in these improved 
days, and although there can- 
not but be a sting in exchang- 
ing the prospect of a prima 
donna’s life for the common- 
place existence of a teacher, 
typewriter, modiste or clerk, 
it will be a great deal better to 
do it in time, before a public 
failure has been made, or 
useful money squandered. 

Allowing, however, that 
your house has not been built 
upon sand, but on the firm 
rock of ability and fitness, 
you will still have a great 
deal to go through. It makes 
me clasp your hand, in fancy, 
just as kindly and tightly as 
though you had made, or 
were about to make, a failure; 








for in this matter I am your 

friend, your very own friend, 

Lillian, who is called by the 

world “successful,” but has gone through every | 

phase of the fiery ordeal for which I shall in | 

kindness prepare you. 
You must work day and night, night and day. | 

You will have solid, hard, tiring work that cannot 

be shirked or put aside until a more convenient | 

season; for it is while you are young that you will 

have to make your mark, and you cannot make it 

until you have gone through years of real labor. | 


Flatterers. 


Well, so far so good. You will have to set your 
face like a flint and your heart like a nether | 
millstone against flatterers. Scores of them will 
come about you. Some will say that you only need 
a few more finishing lessons from their friend 
So-and-So, in order to be perfect. Others will say | 
that you have already attained that enviable estate. 
Others will try to urge you on to appear at some 
petty concert, or other performance, just “to give 
you courage.” 

Don’t mind any of them. 

When your years of preliminary study are over | 
—for, remember, a public vocalist is always a 
student—and you make your stage or platform | 
début, then your troubles will begin in right | 
earnest. I think it would be well if at that | 
particular period of her life every young vocalist | 
could harden her heart and forget what feelings | 
are; for undoubtedly they will be harrowed upon | 
quite an unexpected number of occasions; and | 
paths that looked from a distance quite smooth and 
flowery will be found dotted over with boulders, 
sharp flints, sore ruts, and hard, cutting stones, that 
will well-nigh scarify the feet that set out to walk | 
on them with only velvet shoes for protection. 

One thing must be borne in mind, and the 
frequent recollection of it will afford a healthy | 
discipline: namely, that at whatever period a | 
young débutante may appear before the public, | 
there will always be established favorites against | 
whom she will have to compete, for her position | 
and theirs will be so different that there can be no | 
working together. Their mark is made, and they | 
depend on their established reputation, while hers 
is yet to be settled. 

Because of this our débutante ought never to feel 
aggrieved; for it is a quite natural consequence in 
the lives and careers of all public people. 

Nor ought a beginner ever to experience the 
heavy heartburnings which some do when those 
older artists say and do unpleasant little things to 
confound the new-comer. It is all a part of 





beginning with the work in 
the old wooden boats, and 
coming down through the 
stage of greased seats and 
leathern trousers to the 
modern carefully balanced 
rowing in a paper shell. 

Intercollegiate rowing in 
the United States began with 
the race between Harvard 
and Yale in Lake Winnipi- 
seogee in 1852. The contrast 
between the work of those 
days and the present is strik- 
ingly illustrated by a remark, 
attributed to a member of the 
| Harvard crew of 1852, that 
} “They had not rowed much, 
for fear of blistering their 
hands.” 

This first race was rowed 
in eight-oared gigs. The 
Harvard boat, which was 
considered a very good one, 
was thirty-seven feet long 
and three and a half feet 
beam. Each seat had a cush- 








not by mother or father, or some unconscientious 
professor who will say that it is one with a view to 
being paid for the subsequent training of it. 

Second, she must have a perfectly truthful ear. 
A person who sings out of tune, and does not 
know it, will never make a vocalist—and very few 
who do so, even with the full knowledge of the 
defect, will ever be able to overcome it, unless 
taken extremely young, and most judiciously 
trained. 

Were I to speak my own feelings on the subject 
to parents with daughters to educate, I should say, 
Do not have any girl trained to be a public singer 
whose ear is in the very least defective. I know 
how difficult it is to deal with parents who have 
set their hearts on this branch of art for their 
children, and I know the amount of ignorance that 
often prevails among the elder people. I can give 
you two extreme instances. 

About a year ago a dear old country lady came 
to me in my Gloucester Place house, and asked 
me as a great favor if I would hear her daughter 
sing, as she thought her voice was a prize one. 
She brought a letter of introduction from a friend 
of mine in a southern province; and I am always 
ready to do what I can for those who are as really 
anxious as she appeared to be. 

Her daughter was with her—a pale, diminutive 
girl, greatly over-dressed. She certainly had not 
the physique for a singer, but her mother kept 
touching my arm and saying, “Wait till you hear 
her! You’ll wonder where the voice comes from!” 

I sat at the piano and asked her to sing up the 
scale. I certainly did wonder. Her voice was full 
and rich, and powerful enough to fill La Scala; 
but, instead of starting on do, she hit off fa, and 
ran up an irregular and greatly slurred cadence, 
ending, I think, on do’sharp in alt. 

I struck the key-note over and over again, and 
bade her sing it with me, but she was evidently 
unable to do so; and even when she succeeded in 
getting a trifle nearer to it, she started off ata 
terrific tangent, and always landed somewhere up 
in the clouds. 

Her mother stood by, smiling and nodding, 
and beating time, or trying to do so, with her 
comfortable-looking foot on the polished floor of 
the room; and when I stood up with an ominous 
shake of the head, the old lady burst out with, 
“There, now! Isn’tthata fine voice? Folks south 
| Say sometimes that she sings out of toone; but I 
| Say it’s only a little natural wildness!” 

Another time an elderly gentleman brought his 
| daughter to me—a splendidly-built, confident- 


stout, but she must be strong, or she will never 
stand the preparation, much less the after fatigues 
of the profession. 

A great deal of strength may be acquired by 
keeping suitable hours (early to bed, and early to 
rise), eating plain, wholesome food at regular 
intervals, maintaining, so far as is possible, an 
even temperature of body, and taking regular and 
wholesome exercise, in the house when the weather 
is too inclement out of doors. But the girl who is 
naturally delicate, or has any recognized physical 
defect, will not, in my opinion, do well to train as 
a singer. 

A fourth requisite, and a most important one, is 
perseverance. It is useless for a vacillating, 
indolent, easily discouraged girl to seek a career of 
public vocalism. She must work, and work hard, 
too, without expecting any phenomenal results for 
a very long time; turning a stony ear to flatteries 
and temptations to idleness, and placing confidence 
only in the verdict of the master to whom her 
teaching has been entrusted. 

Study, work, and an endless striving after 
perfection, must be her occupations; and nothing 
that interrupts these ought to be encouraged or 
accepted. The number of mediocre singers with 
which the market is at present flooded, is lamen- 
table to contemplate. They are not actually 
incompetent, but they will never rise to anything 
above mediocrity, because they stopped study at 
that point, and launched themselves in shoals upon 
the already over-crowded market. 

If they eke out a slender living it is the most 
they can hope for, and very many cannot do even 
that; while as regards teaching, there are quite as 
many teachers as pupils in every large city of the 
world. 

There are, of course, many clever girls, with 
fairly good voices and correct ears, who would like 
to sing, but in a private way, and to those I say: 
Go to a first-class master from the beginning, or else 
when you do so at the end, your money and his 
time will be spent in undoing the mischief caused 
by the instruction of an inferior predecessor. 

Go to a good man, and work for him, and 
remember one golden rule: Never, when in 
company, do the utmost you can at singing; always 
keep something in reserve, and strangers will then 

never know how much you have in hand. If you 
can sing C with a slight effort, do not go beyond B 
| natural; and if this letter is the end of your 
tether, content yourself with showing off a note 
below. 

Don’t forget this. You may on state occasions 





ion, and the oars were rowed 
against flat thole-pins fitted 
into the gunwales. 

This boat was used thirteen years, and surely 
was a great contrast to the paper shells now rowed. 
These are sixty feet long and two feet wide, and 
have seats sliding in some cases as much as twenty 
inches. A new boat is provided every year, and 
each weighs complete less than three hundred 
pounds. 

Once started, the boat-race soon became an 
annual feature. With the exception of 1859 and 
1860, when Brown entered a crew, Harvard and 
Yale rowed alone until 1872. Then a rowing 
association was formed with other colleges, and in 
1872 six crews rowed, and in 1873 eleven. 

These races were not satisfactory, and in 1876 
occurred the first eight-oared shell-race in Amer 
ica, at Springfield, Mass., between Harvard and 
Yale. Since then an annual race between these 
two colleges alone has been rowed at New London, 
Conn. 

The change in the methods of training the men 
has more than kept pace with the change in boats 
and rigging. The work of a few years ago would 
seem ridiculous to-day. It was formerly the 
custom to allow to the men the use of very little 
water and few vegetables, and to reduce their 
flesh as far as possible by training. Great suffering 
from intense thirst resulted. The work done was 
very hard, and frequently long runs were taken 
in the mornings before breakfast. 

As a result, some of the crews could not row in 
the race nearly as well as they had rowed in 
practice a long time before. 

Now the men are encouraged to eat vegetables, 
and are allowed all the water they want; but the 
work done is still as hard as the men can stand 
and keep their strength and perfect health. 

The remark is often heard at New London that 
the crews seem to row easily in the race, and that 
no one appears to exert himself particularly. 
This fact is the sure proof of good work; for in 
the best crews the men are so perfectly alike in 
their motions, and work so smoothly, that the most 
practised eye can scarcely perceive the tremendous 
effort each one is putting forth. 

The two crews of 1890 were of unusual size and 
strength, averaging about one hundred and seventy 
pounds in weight, and about six feet in height. A 
brief general account of the way in which sixteen 
such men are brought into the wonderful form in 
which the crews of 1890 rowed, may be interesting. 





A few students come tocollege with some 
| experience in rowing, gained at the preparatory 
schools; but this number is very small. Once In 
| college, the call for candidates for the Freshman 
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crew brings together the men who wish to row. 
The assembly frequently comprises about one- 
fourth of the Freshman class; and of course the 
least promising must be freely weeded out. The 
work begins at once, and in the course of a few 
months only the most promising men remain. 

Generally, in the selection of the Freshman 
crew, preference is given to men likely to be found 
good later for the university crew. So far as 
possible, tall, graceful, easily-moving men are 
chosen. But in the spring, when they get upon 
the water, there is usually much disappointment; 
for some of them will never learn to handle an 
oar, and many fine-looking fellows are dropped on 
this account. 

The Freshman crew, thus chosen, rows in the 
class races, and at the New London Freshman 
contest; and from the end of the year each man 
has a more or less definite reputation with regard 
to the great rowing qualities—pluck, skill and 
endurance. 

In the autumn, too, the university captain collects 
his candidates. Generally he has some men who 
have already rowed in the university crew, and 
others who have been in the Freshman and class 
crews. He has also a few new men, whom he has 
undertaken to “break in.” 

These last cause him much trouble. He has 
taith in their pluck and endurance; but can they 
acquire in time the necessary skill? 

With this unevenly matched set the captain of 
the university crew begins his work. Usually 
some rowing is done during the autumn, but it 
generally counts for little, for most of the best 
men are playing foot-ball. 

About the first of January the regular training 
begins. Smoking and the use of liquors are 
forbidden, and regular hours are established. 
The daily work consists of two parts: first, a walk 
or run, or the two combined, of from two to ten 
miles, the distance depending upon the weather, 
the condition of the men, and other circumstances; 
and second, the drill of the men in form. 

This drill is the really tedious work of the year. 
It consists partially of calisthenics, directed to the 
general development and “set up” of the body, 
and partially of the regular rowing motions, for 
which hydraulic rowing-machines and rowing- 
tanks are used. The machines are so constructed 
as to give a resistance similar to that of an oar, 
and the seat and rigging are the same as in a boat. 

The rowing-tank is long enough so that a box the 
length of a shell may sit in it, and this box is rigged 
exactly like the boat. Oars a little “cut out’ are 
generally used, and this, with the current of water 
created by the oars, gives work somewhat like 
real rowing, though not by any means exactly 
like it. 

Many days are spent in teaching the men to sit 
well forward on their thighs, so that the whole 
trunk may swing freely; to hold the oar properly, 
and to use the sliding seat. The faults to be 
overcome are many, but the patience of the 
“coach” is generally inexhaustible. 

Slowly he causes one fault to disappear, and 
then another. No one who was not fully aware of 
the ambition of the men could understand how 
completely their movements are changed in a few 
weeks. Of course a few take to the drill naturally, 
but for most men it requires the closest application 
and constant work. 

Toward the end of this indoor drill, the crew 
generally looks promising. The men have learned 
to move together with precision, and everything 
seems nearly perfect. But all anxiously look 

forward to getting on the water; for experience 
proves that much of the drill must be done over 
again when the men are in a real boat. Many 
who seem nearly perfect on the machines and in 
the tank, can never learn to row a shell. 

The first few days on the water are generally 
discouraging. The use of the oars confuses the 
men; and until they get them under control there 
is little room for “form.” After a short time, 
however, the work of the winter begins to tell, 
and when the crew can adapt their work to the 
motion of the boat, all goes well. 

Weeks are spent on the slightest details, and 
finally the men begin to show indications of the 
form in which they will row the race. 

Generally before the crews go to New London 
they are sent over a course of four miles a few 
times at top speed, to test the endurance of the 
men and to accustom them to rowing the distance 
hard. These “time rows” are severe tests, and are 
dreaded more than the race; for the men must 


put forth their greatest efforts with nothing to | 


excite them. 

The crews: generally go to New London a week 
or ten days before the race; and there is spent the 
most delightful part of the year. The river and 
harbor are very beautiful, and the men live about 
four miles up the river, at its prettiest part. The 
rival crews are in regular quarters, which are 
about a mile apart. Here the crews generally get 
their first sight of each other, and this introduction 
is looked forward to with intense interest. 

To the inexperienced observer, the two crews 
often seem to row exactly alike; but the men, who 
have been carefully trained for months, note every 
fault and virtue in the opposing boat. 

The crews seldom or never run alongside each 


other. No actual test of speed is made until the | 


day of the race. Probably neither crew would 
really like to know which is the faster until that 
(lay; for the excitement of guessing the result is 
Most fascinating. 

Up to within a few years each crew tried all sorts 
of means to learn the time made by the other over 
the various miles and half miles of the course. 
Amusing stories are told of substitutes running 
along the shores, stationed with watches at the 
flags, and perhaps patiently waiting while the 
crew they were watching for is well up the river, 
quietly practising. 

One year, it is said, one of the men, disguised as 
a farmer, anchored a boat near the starting flag 
‘nl pretended to fish. One of the other crew, 
recognizing him, rowed out, and, greatly to the 
‘musement of those on shore, entered into a 
“onversation with him and revealed his identity. 


The Freshman crews have no fear of racing | 


against the university crews of the other colleges, 


and it is not an uncommon sight to see a very 
pretty race for a short distance between these 
crews. 

The crews generally have a pleasant time in the 
intervals between the rows. The country about 
the quarters is wild and pretty, and there is good 
fishing. An occasional game of base-ball between 
the Freshmen and the university enlivens things, 
and tremendous scores are run up amid great 
enthusiasm. 

An interesting feature of the last week is the 
ceremonious call of each crew upon the other. On 
the appointed day the launch takes the crew to 
their opponents’ quarters, and the captains for- 
mally introduce the men. 

To a keen observer the scene must be very 
amusing. In cases where the men already know 
each other and are interested in the same things, 
outside the race, all goes well, and the race is for 
the moment forgotten. Generally, however, the 
conversation is somewhat formal, and the men 
stand apart, eying one another critically, until it is 
time to depart. 

On the day of the race the river presents a scene 
never to be forgotten. The head of the harbor is 
crowded with gaily decorated sailing yachts, and 
all the way up the course lie steam yachts ready to 
follow the shells. 

On the right bank is the observation train of 
thirty-four platform cars covered with crimson 
and blue bunting, lying ready to go with the crews. 
As the two shells are rowed over to the start the 
cheers, the blowing of steam-whistles and the 
booming of cannon are deafening. In a few 
moments the boats are off; and from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes later the work of the year is 
over. ROBERT F. HERRICK. 


——_____+4@>— 


For the Companion. 


“AN ORDER FOR REMOVAL.” 


(To the Lord High Chancellor of The Rats in Our 
House.*) 


We've decided, good sir, that you and your clan 
Have lived here so long on the “free for all’ plan, 
That now ’twould be best both for us and for you 
If you’d seek a new home without further ado. 


We don’t like to threaten but we’ve heard quite enough 


Of your rattle-te-bang, your scamper and scuff, 
You have dined in our pantry and climbed up our 


stairs, 
You have weighted our burdens and doubled our cares. 
In the silence of midnight through our slumbers you’ve 
come 
Like the charge of an army at roll of the drum, 


And now, most politely we ask it, we’re sure, 

Other quarters at once we hope you’ll secure. 

But, ere you depart we'll tell this for your good, 

For rats like us mortals can’t live without food. 

Right over the way in that mansion so fine, 

A good place you'll find for your ratships to dine: 

There are stores in the pantry, while sly cats there are 
no 
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To disturb your arr ts for and fun, 
So success to you there, but, no more must there be 
Either rat-tail or whisker beneath this roof-tree. 


CLARA J. DENTON. 


* There is an old and amusing superstition that when 
a house is infested by rats they may be driven away by 
writing them a threatening letter, and at the same 
time indicating a place of harbor for them. The super- 
stition affirms that the place indicated will at once be 
overrun with them. 


————— 


For the Companion. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPER. 


He was not a “red-haired” boy, but his temper, 
when roused, was a dreadful thing to contemplate, 
even from a safe distance. His hair was black as 
a crow’s wing. I take pleasure in settling this 
point beyond controversy. 

American boys very rarely lose entire self- 
| control, even when excessively exasperated and 
very angry. It is asserted that there is no country 
in the world—unless it may be China—where 
schoolboys agree so well as in the United States. 
English and German schoolboys are said to fight 
far more frequently than our own, and French 
and Spanish boys at school frequently engage in 
sharp altercations. 

Certain English and German writers defend this 
readiness to fight as a sign of desirable energy in 
| their boys. It may be a symptom of energy, but 

it is also a symptom of brutality. After a long 
| acquaintance with schoolboys in the United States, 
I am convinced that, as a rule, they avoid fights 
not from lack of animal courage but because of 
less excitable temperaments, and greater power 
of self-control. 

We know from a hundred recorded instances that 
when real courage is demanded, in case of fire or 
flood, volunteers from among our schoolboys have 
never been slow to risk and even lose their lives. 
It has often been remarked, too, that these young 
heroes were the quietest, most self-contained boys 
in school, and not the fighters. 

Clement Webb was oddly misnamed, for 
“Clement” means mild, and there was little that 
was mild in Clement Webb’s disposition. His 
name should have been Ferox, or else Atrox, if 
names are to depict character. 

I came to know him through teaching the school 
in the village where he lived. It was a place of 
fifty or sixty houses, two stores, a church and 

post-office. It was my very first experience in 
| teaching, and was entered upon to eke out my 
| funds as a student. 

The school supervisor, who was also the pastor 
of the village church, examined me long and 
faithfully in arithmetic and English grammar. 
Indeed, he tried so hard to puzzle me in compound 
proportion and cube root that I suspected that he 
had some ulterior purpose. But 1 was fresher 
from these studies than he, and held my own. 

Still he appeared to hesitate. At last he said, 
“You look rather young for this school. I’m 
afraid you will have a hard.time here. It is a 
difficult place. I wish you had come to it with 
more experience; | wish you were older.” 

This was a hard objection to meet. I had 
thoughts of declaiming to him a paragraph from 
William Pitt’s great speech: ‘The atrocious crime, 
sir, of being a young man, | neither attempt to 
palliate nor deny.” But instead of saying this, I 
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assured the supervisor that I was getting older 
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every day, and that if he would kindly give me | 


some needful hints from his own wide experience 
of the people, I hoped I should be able to get on. 

“Well, well, my boy!” he replied, laughing, “I 
see that you have some ot the wisdom of the 
serpent, and perhaps a little of the guile as well. 
I am going to sign your certificate. But you will 
need all your wisdom, and perhaps the guile, too, | 
to get on here and give satisfaction. The main | 
thing here, just at present, is to give satisfaction.” | 

1 did not quite understand this hint. I had 
supposed that to “give satisfaction” it would only 
be needful to perform faithfully my duties as a 
teacher, which I should try to do. But I soon 
learned that this was not enough. 

The people of the village were divided into two 
bitterly hostile parties. The school agent who had 
hired me belonged to one party, and had been 
elected after a hot contest. I was his teacher and 
the teacher of his party. Whatever I did, he and 
his clique were bound to be satisfied with. 

That was all very well; but on the other hand, I 
was not the teacher selected by the other party; 
and the opposition was equally determined not to 
be satisfied. 

While the first party were very cordial to me, 
the other party held aloof and scarcely noticed me 
atall. This difference extended to the children in | 
the school, so that I discerned very quickly to | 
which party a pupil belonged. About half were | 
cheerful and obedient, while the others regarded 
my arrangements and all my words with sullen 
distrust and aversion. 

I do not know a more disheartening situation 
than to be ground thus between the millstones of 
a school district feud. Under such circumstances, 
the teacher is forced to be a “trimmer;” and it 
was while trimming my sails to escape the squalls 
of the feud, that I ran afoul of the boy with the 
terrible temper. 

School had been in session a little more than a 
week, when one day, as I entered the house at the 
close of the noon intermission, I heard screams, 
shouts, the rattling of the stove and other sounds 
of disorder. 

Stepping quickly into the room, I saw this lad 
Clement—then in his fourteenth year—bareheaded, 
with disordered hair and clothing, and eyes that 
rolled wildly, rushing about among the benches, 
aiming furious blows with a broom-handle at any 
and all of his fellow-pupils, girls or boys. 

I spoke sharply to him, and then, as he paid no 
heed, attempted to seize him. He turned upon 
me fiercely, and struck me with all his strength. 
Thereupon I laid hold of him in earnest; but I had 
great difficulty in mastering him, for he bit, 
scratched and kicked savagely. 

He was like a maniac. I was obliged to thrust 
him into a wood-closet and shut him up there, for 
the time. 

Naturally, my budding dignity as a schoolmaster 
was somewhat ruffled. Besides, Clement had hurt 
a number of the pupils. I intended, as soon as 
he had cooled to a realization of his offence, to 
punish him severely; and I considered the relative 
merits of a green-hide, ferule and birch withes. 1 
might have had him driven from the school, but I 
must confess I desired satisfaction, myself, for his 
ferocity. 

Something in the wildness of his behavior, 
however, struck me as singular. I kept him in the 
closet during the afternoon, meditating as to the 
best course in the matter; and it was not till the 
last pupil had left the house, at four o’clock, that I 
opened the closet door and bade him come forth, 
not entirely sure that he would not attack me 
again. 

But he came out looking very woe-begone 
indeed. 

“What led you to fly at me and at the others after 
that murderous fashion?” I asked. 

“They plagued me! they tormented me!” he 
exclaimed, the tears beginning to start in his eyes. 
“They know I have an awful temper. They know 
it runs away with me, and that I can’t stop it. 
They know it; and they kept hectoring me half 
the noontime on purpose to stir me up.” 

“But | had not hectored you. Why did you strike 
me?” I demanded. 

“1 do’ know. I got a-going, and I couldn’t stop 
myself.” 

At first 1 had little faith in such a statement of 
moral helplessness. I told the boy, rather harshly, 
that he could control his temper if he made a 
proper effort to do so. 

“Oh, I do try, sir!” he exclaimed. “I try awful 
hard. I know it’s spoiling me; but as soon as they 
begin to torment me, and I begin to think about it 
and look at them, it keeps coming on blinder and 
blinder till it’s all a blur in my eyes, and I can’t 
stand still another minute; and then I don’t know 
what I do!” 

In my inexperience, I did not know exactly what 
course to take. I had not the heart to punish the 
boy. I sent him home, simply bidding him take 
care for the future. 

When I mentioned the matter at my boarding- 
place, my landlady, who assumed the task of 
keeping me informed upon all matters in the 
village, told me that Clement’s father, now dead, 
“was another just such firebrand before him;” 
and that it was common opinion that Clement 
would yet seriously injure some of his school- | 
fellows in his “mad fits.” Former teachers had | 
punished him. But there was a feeling abroad | 
| that he had not been flogged severely enough. 
| ‘He may kill some one and have to go to the 
gallows for it when he gets older,” my landlady 
added. ‘ 

A few days later I heard that Clement had 
indulged in another of his fits of temper, while | 
skating on a pond, and had chased the other boys 
with stones and clubs. I was glad that this offence 
had occurred outside my jurisdiction; but that 
excuse did not avail me long. 

4 few mornings afterward, as I approached the 
schoolhouse, I saw Clement hotly pursuing two 
other lads, with the iron stove-shovel in his hands. 
When an older boy wrested it from him, the 
infuriated lad snatched his jack-knife from his 
pocket. I do not know what he would have done 





| 





| and disarm him. 


| lantern 


if 1 had not been in time to seize him from behind | 


He was put in the wood-closet again, struggling 
violently and threatening us all. 

1 ascertained that a number of the other boys 
were in the habit of provoking him out of pure 
mischief. One, in particular, would go on tiptoes 
around Clement, whispering to the others, “Step 
easy, boys. There’s dynamite inside that fellow. 
Don’t jar him, or he’ll go off and blow us all 
sky-high!” 

I tried to prevent the boys from goading him to 


| these fits of anger; but my motive was promptly 


misconstrued. Clement’s family belonged to the 
party that upheld the schoolmaster; while several 
of the children whom he had struck were of the 
other party. 

Very soon the accusation went abroad that I 
would not punish Clement because he belonged to 
the agent’s clique. Before I was aware, the 
supervisor had been appealed to to turn me out, 


}on the ground that I upheld a dangerous and 


unruly pupil in assaulting the others with fire 
shovels and knives. 

Instead of visiting the school officially, the 
clergyman-supervisor first made me a private call 


| one evening, and told me what had been said. 


I gave him my impressions with 
Clement, and related the circumstances. 

“It is quite possible that the lad cannot control 
his temper,” he said, thoughtfully. “Some strange 
traits and humors are inherited, and descend from 
parent tochild. But you will have to do something 
with him. You must put a stop to his violent 


regard to 


| behavior in some way, or else there will be a 


public commotion which we cannot tide over.” 

I perceived that the supervisor, too, was obliged 
to be somewhat of atrimmer. Still, I shrank from 
administering severe chastisement. Asllay awake 


| that night, thinking it over, Clement’s tearful 


protestation recurred again and again to my mind: 
“As soon as they begin to torment me and I begin 
to look at them, it keeps coming on blinder and 
blinder, till it’s all a blur in my eyes, and I can’t 
stand still another minute.” 

A few years before I had bought a small magic 
for evening entertainments. Thinking 
that it might be useful for me in amusing the 
children, I had brought it in my trunk. 

Among the circular colored pictures on glass, 
which accompanied it, was one of “a Malay 
running amuck.” It represented the man rushing 
furiously among a crowd of people, with a drawn 
dagger. Clement’s “temper fits” bore some resem- 
blance to the “running amuck” of the Malays; and 
I wondered whether a mental antidote for the one 
might be extracted from the other. 

An idea occurred to me, and I acted upon it. I 
rose betimes in the morning, and going to the 
village tinsmith, had him make for me a short tin 
tube, four inches long and an inch and a half in 
diameter. Over one end of the tube I had the 
smith solder a cap, and perforate the centre of the 
cap with an awl, to serve as an eye-hole. 

During the noon hour that day, I set the little 
circular glass picture of the Malay in the other 
end of the tube, and after school that afternoon, 
asked Clement to remain with me. 

He took his seat with a look of sullen gloom on 
his face. No doubt he expected punishment, for 
he knew that there was trouble abroad, and that 
he had not been punished for his last two offences. 

“Clement,” I said, when the others were gone, 
“Tam ata loss what to do with you. I cannot let 
you go on assaulting the others. Why do you not 
control your temper?” 

He began to cry and protest as before. 

“Why can’t they let me alone?” he exclaimed. 
“They know I can’t help it.” 

“But do you try to help it?” 

“Oh, | do, Ido!” 

“But how do you try?” 

“Oh, | do’ know; but I do try,” he protested. 

I took out my tube and asked him to hold it to 
the light, place his eye to the awl-hole, and tell me 
what he saw. 

He did so, and described the picture. “Oh, he’s 
a-going it awfully; he’s stabbing and cutting and 
frothing at his mouth!” He turned and looked at 
me, with a guilty, appealing glance. ‘“That’s the 
way I do, isn’t it?’’ he said, slowly. 

“Yes,” [ replied; “that is very much the way you 
do. But I thitik you can help it. And now what I 
want you to do is to take this tube and carry it in 
the breast pocket of your jacket. Whenever any 
one ‘hectors’ you, and you feel your temper begin 
to rise, I want you to turn aside four steps and 
take out this tube and look into it.” 

He looked at me wonderingly. 

“Yes,” | went on, “look at the picture carefully, 
count all the people in it, and think only how 
savage and crazy that Malay looks, running 
amuck. If the boys and girls continue to torment 
you, go still farther off, and keep looking steadily 
at the picture. 

“If you do that, just as I tell you, there is no 
danger whatever that you will run amuck yourself. 
Remember, it is a secret between us. Let no one 
else look into it.” 

He promised faithfully to do as I bade him. 

A few days afterward I heard, through my 
landlady, that I had given Clement Webb a 
“charm” for his temper. Public opinion appeared 
to be divided on the question whether it was of the 
nature of a medicine or a talisman. 

My object, of course, was to turn the boy’s eyes 
and thoughts away from his tormentors. It was 
only an experiment; but I had no more trouble 
with Clement that term. 

Clement carried out my instructions; and I have 
often seen him walking away from a group of 


| shouting boys, and looking earnestly into his tube. 


The other pupils regarded the ‘‘charm” with some 
little awe, as well as curiosity; and the grown-up 
malcontents of the hostile clique in the district 
were so much mystified by what they heard of it 
that they neglected to invent fresh charges against 
me. 

I managed to pull through the term; and my 
friend, the supervisor, kindly remarked, when he 
paid the school his final visit, that I had got along 
better than he expected. 

With that somewhat doubtful compliment I was 
obliged to be content. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 


















































































































































































































































































































































THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 








JUNE 25, 1891. 











DISHES. 


|. Earthenware. 1, Materials: a) How mixed and 
molded ; (b) how baked. 2, The glazing: (a) Of 
what made; (b) how applied; (c) why needed. 
3, The decoration: (a) When and (b) how applied. 


ll. Glassware. 1, How shaped. 2, How cut, ground 
and decorated. 3, Why and for what used. 


Ill. Dishes of tin, tron, copper, brass, wood, paper, 
etc. 1, Source of material foreach. 2, Processes 
of making each. 3, Special advantages and uses 
of each. 





For the Companion. 


THE CHERRY-BOUGH. 


In a new poet's and a new friend’s honor 

Forth from the seornéd town and her gold-getting 

Come men with lutes and bowls, and find a welcome 
Here in my garden, 


Find bowers and o- shade and windy grasses, 

And by the south wall, wet and forward-jutting, 

One early branch fire-tipped with Roman cherries. 
O naught is absent, 


O naught but you, kind head that far in prison 

Sunk on a weary arm, feels no god’s pit 

Stroking and sighing where the kingly laurels 
Were once so plenty, 


Nor dreams on strength of my fair tree that knew you, | 80, like ye men from Escholl, carried with them of 


How I from revels and strange faces Lys | 
Lean most to-day when most my heart is laden 

With your rich verses! 
If long ago, in other gentler weather 
Ere wrath and exile were, you 4 beneath it, 
(Your symbol then, your innocent wild brother, 

Glad with your gladness,) 
What has befallen in the world of wonder 
That still it puts forth bubbles of sweet color, 
And you, and you that burst our eyes with beauty, 

re sapped and rotten ? 

Alas! When my young guests have done with singing 
I break it, leaf and fruit, my garden’s glory, 
And hold it high among them, and say after : 

“O my poor Ovid, 
“Years pass, and loves pass too; and yet remember 
For the clear time when we were boys together 
These tears at home are shed ; and with you also 

This bough is dying.” 


ZOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
— +e — 


For the Companion. 


HELPED. 


A few years ago, two young men who belonged 
to influential families in a manufacturing city 
sat together in a cozy little reading-room, reading 
the morning papers. 

“That miil-boy Jones who murdered Saunders, 
down at the Point, is sentenced to be hanged, I 
see,’’ said one of them. 

**Yes,"’ said his companion. 

His friend laid down the paper. ‘I notice,”’ he 
said, thoughtfully, ‘that he had neither father, 
mother, friend nor comrade to stand near him in 
the dock.”’ 

“No? What of it?’’ 

‘Perhaps that was the reason he was there.” 

His friend did not care to follow his meaning, 
and rose, yawning, to go out. He paid no more 
attention to the case, except to go out of town on 
the day of the hanging, that he might hear 
nothing of it. He always protected himself from 
pain or trouble. 

But his companion kept the thought of the 
friendless murderer on his mind. There were 
scores of other mill-boys in the town. Had they 
friends? Did any man care for their souls? 

In a quiet way he gathered four or five of them 
into a class. These he taught to read and write. 
He learned also to know them and their com- 
panions, to look at life from their point of view, 
to understand their hopes and needs. 

He soon succeeded in interesting some of his 
friends in them, and they established a reading- 
room, and one or two codperative societies, 
temperance clubs and an evening school. In six 
years he had succeeded in elevating the whole 
mass of workingmen in two or three of the mills 
to a higher level. 

All of his work grew out of that one chance 
thought. A small seed, but it fell upon good 
soil. 

God causes such seeds to fall upon our minds 
and hearts every day; a hint of good work to be 
done here, or a chance to be kind there; it may 
be a word, a song, a passing face in the street 

which summons us to climb higher in life, to be 
purer, truer, more like our Master. 

The Sower goes forth to sow such seeds con- 
tinually. Itis for us to say whether the soil in 
our hearts on which they fall shall be hard and 

stony, or good ground that will yield fruit. 
Modern science has banished ghosts. No 
scheolboy now fears to meet the shades of his 
ancestors, or to find gibbering spectres waiting 
for him as he passes by the lonely churchyard at 
night. 

But there are ghosts that haunt thoughtful, 
conscientious men and women when the busy 
years of life are past; the neglected chances, the 
lost opportunities of helping those whom God 
sent to us to be helped; the brother who drifted 
out of the home life, and whom we suffered to 


| These are the ghosts that to the conscience- 
stricken mind will not down; that in moments 
of reflection make sad the evening of old age. 


———_+o»—___—_ 


LEARNING FROM THE INDIANS. 


It is well known that the white people obtained 
of the Indians the maize which is one of the 
greatest staple agricultural productions of the 
United States to-day, and which still goes by 
the name of Indian corn. In England, and in the 
Bible, “corn” ordinarily means wheat, because it 
is generally applied to the grain from which the 
bread of the common people is made. In Scotland, 
for this reason, “corn” means oats; and in the 
| United States it means maize. It is not generally 
known, however, that the whites found the Indians 
cultivating corn carefully, and storing it up in 
bags and granaries; nor that the whites learned 
the art of making maple sugar from the Indians 
before they knew much about any other kind of 
sugar. 

Governor Bradford’s account of the settlement 
of the Plymouth Colony is conclusive as to the use 
the Indians made of their corn. On the occasion 
of the Pilgrims’ very first landing on Cape Cod, on 
the Fifteenth of November, 1620, they found some 
deserted huts, and in them “faire Indean baskets 
filled with corne, and some in eares, faire and 
good, of diverce colours, which seemed to them a 
very goodly sight (haveing never seen any schuch 
before).”’ ; : 
The beauty of Indian corn, either when growing 
or harvested, is certainly a pleasant revelation to 
those who have never seen it before. 

Returning to their ship, the Pilgrims “‘tooke with 
them parte of ye corne, and buried up ye rest, and 


ye fruits of ye land and showed their breethren; 
of which & their returne, they were marvelusly 
glad, and their harts incouraged.” 

Going once more to the same spot, they found 
two deserted Indian houses, and “also ther was 
found more of their corne, & of their beanes of 
various collours.”’ 

This is the first mention of New England beans. 
The Pilgrims helped themselves from these Indian 
granaries, intending to pay the natives afterwards. 
As to the making of maple sugar, the French 
settlers in Canada were learning this art about the 
*|}same time that the Pilgrims were establishing 
themselves at Plymouth. Lescarbot, who wrote in 
1606, has an account of the Indians tapping the 
maple-trees for their sweet sap. Many other 


everybody obeyed, stamping in time together. 
‘Ready? One step forward, march!’ 

“What miracle possessed the motley crowd? 
The whole mass moved forward together, takin 

one step. ‘Right foot now!’ immediately criec 

our commander. ‘Forward!’ Again we all moved 
one step. ‘Left! right! left! right!’ he continued 
to cry, with increased energy, and under, his 
ringing commands a continuous, irresistible im- 
pulse carried the whole mass toward the great 
thoroughfare. 

“We ourselves were carried, rather than walked, 
past him. He smiled at us as we went by; we 
could only look our gratitude. 

“Soon we were safe in the broad avenue, where 
our crowd melted away in the open space. 

“The incident was mentioned in the papers the 
next day; they praised the quick presence of mind 
of the unknown Yankee. We could never learn 
his name, though we made many inquiries.” 


—_—__+or____—_- 
For the Companion. 
JUNE’S DAUGHTER. 


Fair Lady June, proud Queen of all the year, 

With blossom-sceptre in thy royal hand— 

Vaunt not thyself : though long thy days and dear. 
Thy days and thee Time’s sway cannot withstand. 


Thy splendid sun may kindle the proud morn ; 
‘And the high noon may glow with love of thee : 
Sunset shall laugh Lf longest day to scorn, 
And mocking stars its overthrow shall see. 


Roses shall wither, though their lavish praise 

The nightingales have chanted all night long: 

Their fragrant ghosts shall throng the silent ways 
Those swift-winged laureates once thrilled with song 


And thou, fair Maid, bright daughter of the June, 
Dost thou not know thy youth, like hers, is brief ?— 
For thee the — day, and the bird’s wed tune ; 

And then the waning year, the wind-blown leaf. 


The rising stars shall mock thy setting sun, 
And watch with curious eyes thy fallen state : 


run— 
And not for month or maid shall Autumn wait. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


——_—_+@>———__—_—— 


FEMININE HUMOR. 


Glad month! glad maid!—for both the swift sands 


The people who have sometimes uttered the very | to 
unsafe generalization that ‘women have no sense | 

of humor” must be unacquainted with the genuine 
American girl, whose gift for a sort of humor 
which almost seems to be the peculiar property of | made up his mind how it was to be used. This 
this country—comical comparisons and odd exag- | Wa8 the way he related his experience the next 


| I squeezed harder than ever. Gradually the snake 
relaxed its grip, and at last the body hung limp 
and motionless from my hand. 1 walked over and 
dropped it into the fire, and I can tell you I watched 
it burn with a mingled sensation of relief and 
thankfulness. 


ELECTRIC MOSQUITO NET. 


One of the most singular uses to which electricity 
has been put in this electric age is announced from 
Paris. A French savant has invented an electric 
mosquito bar, which is, he believes, destined to 
replace all other means of defence against flying 
insects. Making use of the principle of electric 
execution, he has constructed a sort of screen or 
wire-work cage, with a small electric light in the 
centre. The mosquitoes, attracted by the light, 
attempt to fly through the interstices of the cage, 
but if they so much as touch the tips of their 
wings,—and they cannot fly through without doing 
so,—they are struck by the current of electricity 
with which the screen is kept constantly charged. 

This mosquito-trap, which, under a test, is said 
to have killed innumerable victims, can be main 
tained only by the aid of a small electric apparatus, 
so arranged as to send alternative currents through 
the wire network. 

It is to be supposed that the person to be pro. 
with takes refuge on the interior of the netting, 





with the little electric light and the generating 
apparatus. It is not too much to say that there 


.|are some people who would rather have the 


mosquitoes. 

Inasmuch as, if the electrified gy will keep 
out the mosquitoes, a netting made a little closer 
would keep them out without any electricity, it 
does not seem likely that this invention is destined 
to any great usefulness. 

It reminds one somewhat of the story of a 
Dutchman who went about selling a preparation 
oe a certain kind of troublesome insect. 

“You take de insec’ mit de finger an’ de dumb of 
von handt,” said the peddler, ‘an’ den mit de 
odder handt you put de pizen in his mout.” 

“But,” said a farmer, “if you’ve got to catch 
them and hold them that way, why can’t you smash 
’em and done with it?” 

“Vell,” said the Dutchman, “dot’s a good vay, 
) 





The electric netting also suggests the story of 
Patrick’s experience with an ordinary mosquito 
oaae- He found one in a room that he was to 
sleep in one night, and after studying it for a time, 





French writers, chiefly missionaries, describe the 
Indians’ method of gathering the sap in vessels 
made of birch bark; but their chief use of it 
seems to have been as a drink. 

Father Christian Le Clereq, however, a mis- 
sionary who went to Canada in 1675, has left, in 
French, in his work entitled “Nouvelle Relation de 
la Gaspésie,” an account of Indian maple syrup- 
making and sugar-making which indicates that 
they had long possessed the art. He wrote: 

“As to the liquor of the maple, which is the sap 
of the tree itself, it is equally as delicious to the 
French as to the savages, who in spring time give 
themselves to it with glad hearts. It is true, 
moreover, that it is very pleasant and abundant 
in Gaspasia; for from a very little opening in the 
maple-tree, made by a hatchet, enough can be 
distilled to make ten or a dozen vessels of it. 
“What appears to me very remarkable in the 
juice of the maple, is that if, by boiling, the 
quantity be reduced to one-third, it becomes a 
veritable syrup, which hardens little by little into 
sugar, taking on a reddish color. 
“Of this sugar are made little cakes or loaves 
(petits pains ) which are sent to France, and which 
in use often serve well in default of French sugar. 

“TI have myself,” the good father adds, ‘often 
mixed this sugar with brandy, cloves and cinnamon, 
which made a highly agreeable liquor.” 
To this day maple sugar is brought into Quebec 
= _ pains, and in small cornucopias of birch 

ark. 


—— - —+@> - - - — 


A YANKEE IN COMMAND. 


“All we had seen of the German Emperor, as he 
passed in his carriage,” writes a correspondent, 
“was the waving plume on his helmet, which we 
accepted to be his on faith; that was unsatisfactory. 
But what could two unprotected American ladies 
and a German widow possibly expect in the 
surging crowd? Frau Werner suggested that we 
should cross over, by a transverse street, to the 
other thoroughfare near the City Hall; we might 
then have a chance ‘to see things.’ So we plunged 
resolutely into the narrow passageway. Our end 
was comparatively empty, and we got along well 
enough at first. ‘That was a good idea of yours, 
Frau Werner!’ I cried, as we pressed forward. 


“My exultation was soon checked, however. In 
the middle of the street we met groups of people, 
who, no doubt, had also had a good idea, but in 
the opposite direction. They occupied the whole 
width of the street, and threatened to carry us 
away if we attempted to force a passage through 
them. Prudence counselled us to turn round and 
retrace our steps. But lo! other people, with 
equally good ideas, had followed us, and in a 
moment we were in the middle of two converging 
crowds. js 

“It was truly a tight place. <A sort of gentle but 
irresistible force pushed on each opposite mass 
from behind, threatening to crush us into a jelly. 
Frau Weerner, short and fat, felt it most. Her 
‘Ochs’ and her ‘Achs’ were heart-rending. 

“To make matters worse, a quarrel arose near 
us. Crowds in Berlin are not good-humored, as 
with us in America. Some one had trodden on 
some one else’s toes, or had knocked his hat off. 
Angry words were exchanged, though no blows 
were given. Germans, I observed, resemble very 
much the old Greek heroes: they palavera great 
deal before they strike. And then here there was 
no room to move the arms. The temper of the 
crowd, however, had become ugly, and | was 
getting a little nervous. 

“For a few minutes our attention had been 
attracted to a gentleman—an Englishman 1 took 
him to be by his bp en cage stood not far 
from us, towering above the throng. With some 
companions he had got possession of a kind of 
stoop, and seemed to enjoy the jamming process 
hugely, he laughed so heartil He must have 
detected a mute appeal in my glance, for suddenly 
he stopped in his merriment, and with an unmis- 
takable Yankee accent, he shouted to us: 

“*From the States, ladies?’ 

“We nodded to him—our voices would not have 
been heard through the clamors around us. 

“*All right, then; have no fear!’ he cried. ‘You 
will be in safety in a minute.’ 

“Then turning to that part of the crowd occu- 

ying the end of the street nearest to Unter den 

zinden, ‘Attention!’ he roared in German, with a 





become alien and strange to us; erring men and 
women who died unfriended, while we passed 
by on the other side; the many lonely folk who 
lived near us, waiting, day by day and year by 
vear, for the word of kindness and sympathy of 
religious counsel which never came. 


mighty effort. 
“His voice rang high above the din of the dis- 
— The noise was partly hushed. ‘Attention!’ 
1e repeated, more yin A This time there was 
| almost a silence, and looking around, I wonder- 
|ingly saw every one, men and women, even 


$ iii ery . day : ; 
gerations—is beyond doubt very great. A certain “It’s an illegant thing I found in me room lasht 
young New York girl of eighteen is well known to | noight. There was a kyoind of a fishing-nit for 
her friends to possess this sense of humor. Of a | ee — mo hanne 1 — a om through it 
: ash seta . wid me knife, an’ ivery moskater in the room wint 
particularly haughty and repellant woman she | into the nit through the hole. Thin I shto ped up 
remarked: “She steps as if the ground were not | the hole wid me hat, an’ shlept on the = all 
good enough for her to walk on; and therefore she | noight, comfortable-loike, wid niver a boite at all!” 
always wears rubbers!” 


She said of a young man who had not much 
— for hard work, but who complained that he 
could find nothing to do: “That’s why he wears 
oe Se Se Sa out his eyes looking for! john Leech, whose humorous pictures made 

She caakaetiaed one day of a particularly dis- | ?unch, was driven out of London by the hand 
hevelled specimen of a Skye terrier, “Dixie, you organs and street-bands. Their noise affected 
te the — a aj, Fe must have | his nerves and prevented him from drawing, and 
wir} a vexy, very aa boa, ceperfciall “spruced | though he tried again and again, he was unable to 
up,” she said that “nothing held it together but the | silence them. Mr. Montague Williams tells, in 
ee —- . _ | his “Later Leaves,” of a lawyer who did silence 

e advised a young man, who was excessively . eet 
proud of his bass singing, and who had sung a © Coens player who spent most of the day in 
very low note, to “let another tuck out of his | Playing his instrument. 


voice.” The lawyer, poor, old and eccentric, lived in two 


There was humor, as well as pathos, in her| attic rooms beneath which resided the cornet. 
remark of a forlorn and very thin old horse: 


= . player. Annoyed at the man’s persistent playing, 

Poor thing! It looks as if it had been pastured | the lawyer remonstrated repeatedly, but in vain. 
for twenty years on a plowed field. One afternoon, the man in answer to the lawyer’s 
It was a Western girl who, in visiting an Eastern : 


n — remarked that an Englishman’s house was 
acquaintance who was very proud of her descent, | his castle, and that he should play when and as 
and who showed her first one and then another | jong as he pleased. 
precious possession which was “ancestral,” ex-| That night, just as the musician had fallen to 
yy & x , sleep, he was awakened by an unearthly din. A 
Dear me! aven’t so much as an old white | terrible pounding was going on in the room over- 
hat to prove that I ever had a grandfather! | head. he flung a blanket about his shivering 
Another girl, who was a student at a school of | jody, and ran upstairs. There was a light in the 
technology, and who happened to be extremely | jawyer’s room, the door stood open, and in he 
slender, furnished a “chemical analysis” of herself, | -yshed. 
which, after enumerating several articles of cloth- What he saw took away his breath. The old 
ing in the style of chemical ingredients, ended | jawyer was sitting on the floor, singing a lugubrious 
“= 6 gk ype aa | ditty, and driving large nails into the boards with 
DE girl, a trace. ae |amason’s hammer. The cornet-player entreated 
This kind of humor is very different from the | him to desist. The answer was another nail driven 
biting wit which used to be recor 


I ded of the famous | into the floor, another, and yet another. Then the 
women of European drawing-rooms. lawyer paused and said: ~ 


On one occasion, it is said, a vain and foppish |  «y ‘ . 
young Scotch nobleman, in Lady Blessington’s | ang edaetaiureetureas 
drawing-room, was talking about his countrymen, | Down again came the heavy hammer, and 
when some one asked him why it was that all the | another nail was driven home y 
Scotchmen abroad seemed to be intellectually | The cornet-player, seeing that the lawyer was 


superior men. | master of the situation, agreed not to play durin 
“It is because,” said the young lord, ‘“‘we keep | the day, if the lawyer ao at om The i 

pepe ee watchmen at all the roads leading | was made, and silence reigned 

out of Scotland, who suffer no man to go out of the ° ‘ 

country who is not thoroughly intelligent.” 
“Then,” said Lady Blessington, “I suppose your 

lordship was smuggled?” 


————+or—__——_- 


SECURING SILENCE. 


——____-4§@>—————— 


WHAT WAS WANTED. 


The ability to state a case so clearly as to render 
misunderstanding impossible is a valuable gift, 
| but, unfortunately, all persons do not possess it. 

A Georgia farmer, living in rather an obscure | A political convention was being held for the pur- 
part of the State, whose labors are such as to | pose of nominating a candidate for an important 
compel him to be in the field much of the time, | office. 


says that one day last year he was engaged in| The district was a close one, and the necessity of 


clearing up a field covered with a thick under- | selecting a popular man was thoroughly recog 

growth of bushes and briers, and had employed | Bized. A speaker had just nominated a personal 

je 4 friend for the position, and in an elaborate eulogy 

two negroes to help him. The three men built a| had suouented in glowing terms his manifol( 

fire in the middle of the field, and gathered the | merits, especially emphasizing his great services 

brush in their hands and burnt it up. pee the field of battle, as well as in the pursuits 
of peace. 

I was working at some little distance from the hom he had finished, a voice was heard in the 
fire, and of course had to travel back and forth | rear of the room. ‘Well, what we want is a man 
with every handful. I had just returned from the | that will run the best.” 
fire, and had stooped to pick up another handful In an instant the orator was again upon his feet. 
of brush, when I wasconscious that 1 had hold of | “If you think this Convention can find anybody 
a snake, and mechanically tightened my grip. | who can run better than the gentleman [ have 

I looked down and saw that | had a good-sized | nominated, I point you once more to his well 
rattlesnake. I had grabbed him by the neck in | known war record.” 
such a oe that so long as I kept a tight hold 
he could not strike. 

As soon as the snake saw that he could neither 
get away nor strike me, he wound his body around AS HE USED TO DO. 
my arm, which was bare to the elbow, and | 
ge ang to pull his pos through my saste I What a man has been must always affect what 
ell you, I never until that moment realized what p . , 
tremendous strength there was in a snake’s body; | he is, whether for good aoe ill. A street sad — 
it seemed almost as if my arm were being pulled | ductor is reported by the New York Sun as talking 
“— aod bs se ta ‘ , | about some of the odd characters who find employ- 

had grabbed his neck between my fore an . 
middle fingers, so that I was ata aseah disadvan- ment on street railways. 
tage; but I knew that if he once got his head free, One of our conductors had formerly been 4 
1 should be struck not once only, but as many | Methodist minister. How he came to be running 
times as he pleased; so I held on and squeezed | a street-car I never knew, but he did his wor 
for dear life. well, though he had some peculiar ways. 

I shouted to the negroes to come over and kill | He had been on the front platform one day, 
him, and they came at once; but as soon as they | collecting fares, and when he came back to the 
saw what it was I had hold of, they would not come | rear platform a passenger told him that a man had 
near me. Nothing that I could say, neither threats | got on at Houston Street, and was sitting inside. 
nor persuasions, would induce them to give me| The conductor stood in the doorway and looked 
help. Soall I could do was to hold on and squeeze | in, but he could not be sure of his man. Then he 


——_—_«@>—_——— 


DANGEROUS HANDFUL. 


| 


——_+o-____— 











| chi ldren, straightening up, and standing in the 
| military position they were directed to take. 
“‘*Mark time!’ was the next command, and 


my snake. | said with all calmness, “Will the gentleman who 

After what seemed an age, and when I was | got on at Houston Street please rise?” ‘. 
about ready to drop from exhaustion, I felt the | The gentleman stood up like a man, and paid 
| Coils begin to loosen, and with that encouragement his fare. 
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For the Companion. 


Sing, sing, what shall I sing? 
The cat ran away with the pudding-bag string! | 


It was Saturday afternoon, and Nancy, 
cook, was busy making her very best pudding | 
for the Sunday dinner. 

No one dared to ask how 
many eggs were used, or 
how many hours it took 
Nancy to stone the raisins 
and clean the currants that 
were put in it. 

It was a real Christmas 
plum-pudding, but once 
in a while, when she was 
feeling very good-natured, 
Nancy would make it for 
a Sunday dinner—the only 
difference being that then 
she didn’t send it to the 
table all ina blaze, with a 
sprig of holly standing in 
the middle. 

There was a spicy smell 
about the house that told 
what Nancy was doing, 
but if you had seen her 
you would have known 
without the smell, for 
when she was making this 
pudding she always put on 
an apron made of flowered 


chintz, and tied up her 
head in a bright pink 
handkerchief. 


Moreover, she used one 
special, bright tin pan to 
mix it in, that was never 
brought out of the closet 
for anything else. It was 
only taken down from its 
peg when needed for the 
Christmas pudding, or 
when it was to be scrubbed, 
for Nancy kept it very 
bright. 

Cook Nancy had mixed 
and beaten, until eggs and 
sugar, cream, spices and 
fruit, were all beaten up 
into the batter that looked 
good enough to eat as it 
was; and now she put out 
her hand for the pudding- 
bag that she had placed 
on the corner of the table 
before she began the mix- 
ing. It was not there; it 
had fallen on the chair. 

Nancy took it, poured 
the batter in quickly, and 
then was about to tie it and 
plunge it straight into the 
water that stood all ready— 
for the beauty of this pud- 
ding was in its being boiled 
directly it was mixed. But 
where was the string ? 

Nancy was sure she re- 
membered untying it and 
putting it on the table with 
the bag; and now it was 
gone! 

It was not in the chair. 
She looked under the table, 
under the chair, on the 
shelves, in the drawers ; 
turned her apron pockets 
inside out; peeped into the flour bucket, into the 
coal-hod, into the wood-box; opened the spice- 
box and the egg bagket. 

Dear me, what should she do? 

O Mistress Nancy, if you had only looked out 
of the window just then you would have seen a 
sight that would have made the pink handker- 
chef fiy off your head with rage—the gray 
kitty that you liked none too well performing 
the strangest antics with your precious pudding- 
bag string, no longer white and fit for tying your 
Christmas pudding, but bedraggled and soiled | 
with mud, stained with grass, and all chewed by 
kitty’s little sharp teeth. 

But Nancy didn’t look out of the window. 
Who ever would have thought of finding the 
pudding-bag string half-way across the lawn, | 


sera she had put it on the table with her ow n | 
lands! 


This is how it came about. When Nancy put 
pudding-bag on the table, a little corner of it 
hung over the edge, and the wind that blew in at 
the kitchen window moved it just enough to 
ake kitty, who was winking and blinking in 
the chair, wonder what it was. 
Could it be a mouse ? 


Just then a stronger puff of wind lifted it up so 


the 


that a bit of the string flew out, and kitty was | 
sure that must be a mouse’s tail. 


it swung to and fro. 
and brought it down within reach of her nose. 


and this time the whole concern fell on the chair, 
frightening kitty so, that she bounced on the 
floor and stared et it from under the table. 


had come untied; it hung over the edge of the 
THE PUDDING-BAG STRING. | chair and trailed on the floor. 

| at it; it came off the bag so suddenly that she 
| lost her balance, fell on her head, and rolled over 
}and over on the floor with it between her paws, 
the | biting and pulling at it. 


“Tick and tock! 


Steadily 


* Evening is come; 


She jumped up and touched it with her paw; 
She caught her claw in it, 


Bah! It didn’t smell like mouse at all. 
So, quite angrily she hit it again with her paw, 


What with the fall and kitty’s pull the string 


Kitty made a dash 








If Nancy had looked under the table then, she 


goes the old-time clock. 


‘it is time to sleep; 


‘Tick-away, tock-away, watch [ll keep. 


“Sleep, good grandmother, sound and still! 


All day 


long you have worked with a will. 


Washing and mending and sweeping and all, 


Sleep now and rest while the shadows fall. 


| scampered off to the house, ate her dinner, was 
petted and patted, curled herself up in her missy’s 
lap and went sound asleep. 


| tree all day and all night. 
happened to spy it on his way to church, pulled it 
| off and put it in his pocket. 


home a lot of sticks to kindle her mother’s fire. 


They were falling out of her arms, for Sally was 
very little, and she had gathered a great many 


tick and tock!” | 


“Kitty, kitty !”’ called her little mistress. She 


As for the pudding-bag string, it hung on the 
Then Jimmy Judson 


The next day he met Sally Manders carrying 








branches in the woods. 

‘Here, Sally,’’ called out Jimmy, “I say—I’ve 
gota string here. It’s just the thing to tie your | 
fagots with.” 

He pulled the pudding-bag string from his | 
pocket, tied it round the branches, and carried | 





Playtime was merry, but bedtime is best; 
Tired at last, on your pillows white, 


| Sleep till the kiss of the morning light. 


** Tick and tock! tick and tock!” 


* Sleep, little baby, curled in your 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
i 


CHARADE. 
My Jirst isa naval or mili- 
tary officer. 
My second was an English 
king to whom the French 


gave the surname Sans- 
terre. 

My third is a worker in 
metals. 


My whole was a noted man 
in the early history of our 
country, who died in Lon 
don, June 21, 1631. 

L. P. 
2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
( Words of eight letters.) 
Across. 

The god of dreams. 

. A town in Brazil. 

- To flow forth. 

- Appearance (optical). 

. To lie beneath. 

A plant having only one 

stamen. 

- The eagle hawk. 

- A promiscuous term for 
an imaginar) y country 
abounding in gold and 
other rich products of 
nature. 

%. Marked with red. 

10. Ceremony or rites of 

marriage. 

1. Insolent. 

. A part of Greece. 

- Concordant. 

4. Relishing. 


Primals will spell the 
name of a certain part of 
June, which has been made 
the theme of one of Shake 
ears = most beautiful 
plays. Finals will spell the 
name given to June 24th. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 


A DIAMOND. 


te Oto 


i | 


we 


ee 


1. A letter from Washing- 
ton. 

To look with one eye 
(loeal). 


rs 


3. A species of antelope 
from Africa. 

4. Collars by which the 
yards are contined to 
the masts. 

5. The name of a distin- 


guished American 
statesman, who died 
on June 29, 1852. 

. Legislated. 

A lane. 

. Melancholy. 

. A letter from Maryland. 


4. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 


From the omitted letters 
form a word of seven letters. 


Page: Mon---u-’s d- - 
7 ion of - 
h-ld on -h- w- 
whic h sh- wi-n-ss-d_ -- 
V -nic s-imul---d  -h- 
-n- lish p-opl- of f-shion 


CHAS 


nest! 


-o h-v- som--hin- of - 

simil-- kind on_ -h- 

: . : - -8& - . < Be 
Cheerily goes the old-time clock. = yl 8, 4 ee 
-OW--8 W--- -0O b- uni- 

‘‘ Weary ones, cheery ones, rest and sleep! fo-mly d--ss-d in --d, 
whi-- -nd — -h- p-o- 

ND s nile — ‘ . peer, $9? c-ssion of bo--8s w-s -0 
Tick-away, tock-away, watch Ill keep! eg... pe ee a 
h- -v-nin-. ---ly in -h- 

LaurA E. RICHARDS. -f.-noon -h. -iv-- w-s 

ee c-owd-d wi-h_ pl--su-- 
6 s, -nd sc-ffolds, d-c- 


would have found the pudding-bag string, but 
she only growled out, “Oh, you bothering little 
cat, get out of my way!’’ and giving her a not 
very gentle kick, sent her flying across the room 
and out of the door, still with the string in her 
mouth. 

Over the gravel walk, which the gardener had 
watered that morning, marched kitty, holding her 
head very high that she might not trip over the 
string that dragged between her feet. It caught 
on the thorn of a rose-bush, and as she pulled to 

get it away, over she went on her head again; and 
then began more rolling and kicking, scratching 
and growling, until both kitty and string were 
well covered with moist gravel. 

When she was tired of the gravel, she rolled on 
the grass, and then you might have seen her 
| jumping, leaping, bouncing; running off as if she 

meant to leave the string forever, then rushing 
| back to it, darting upon it with a growl, and 
racing off with it to the farthest corner of the 
lawn. 
By and by up she tore into a tree, and out upon 
a branch, from which she jumped to the ground, 
leaving the string hanging behind her. 








‘Then she didn’t know where she had left it, so | 


she played with her tail till she was tired. 


them home for Sally himself. Sally’s mother, 
finding that the string round the fagots was a 
good bit of tape, washed it, pressed it out neatly, 
and made of it strings for her night-cap. 

Nancy never knew what became of her pud- 
ding-string. 

Kitty grew to be a soft, old puss, and had many 
little kitties of her own. She would tell them 
about the pudding-bag string, of how she ran off 
with it and what a fine time she had, and she 
always ended with: 

“But my dears, what became of it when I 
jumped down from that tree, I never could tell— 
it disappeared ve-ry mysteriously.” 

And ‘she would shake her head, and all the 
little kittens would shake their heads—for what 
cook or what cat would ever think of looking for 
it on Mrs. Manders’s night-cap ? 

Frances C. PRINCE. 


— —~<~@>—__—_—_——__ 


Amy’s big brother Frank remarked at the 
tea-table that he was to write the Valedictory for 
the Graduation. Amy listened attentively, and 
not long after was overheard telling a small 
companion that her brother Frank was going to 
write the ‘‘Benediction for the Exaggeration.”’ 








| leon’s exile? 
| an ocean isle. 


oat wi-h fi--s, w- 


ee wh---v vi-w 

< -h- -h-m-s could b- ob--in-d. Conc---s 
--- h-ld und-- -h- --ch-s of W-s-mins--- 
Bid- H-lf - -uin- w-s ch----d fo- - 
8- in - co-l b----, -nd cons--bl-s -u--d-d 
“V--y p-88--- -oO -h- W----, - i, f-om 
h-lf - c-own -o on- p-nny fo-  lib---y 
o p-ss. Supp-- -nd d-ncin- follow-d, -nd 
-h- -n----- inm-n- did no- conclud- -ill -h- 


n-x- mo-nin-. -his w-s -h- fi-s- -n-lish 





Conundrums. 


What bird does a rooster like best? A crow. 

What is the difference between a blind man and 
a sailor in prison? One can’t see to go, and the 
other can’t go to sea. 

If a fender and fire-irons cost ten dollars, what 
will a ton of coal come to? Come to ashes, of 
course. 

What is the difference between a hill and a pill? 
One is hard to get up, and the other is hard to get 
down. 

What is the difference between a medicine in 
which to bathe weak eyes and the place of Napo- 
One is an eye-lotion and the other is 


| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. First stanza—hear, notable. 
taunt, hero. Third stanza—Prescott, Putnam, true, 
ration. Fourth stanza—burnt, trifle, rifle. Fifth 
stanza—Stark, Knowlton, Read, alert, battle, Pom- 
eroy, Putnam, rattle. Sixth stanza—Warren, life, 


Second stanza— 


| thrill, Battle of Bunker Hill. 


2. “I don’t see why (Y).” 
3. Trills, rills, ills. 
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Dentifrice’’ for the teeth. 
where acknowledged. — Price, 25 cents. 
aad“ 


bottle by mail only for 30 cts. 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


Use *“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Its superiority is every- 
(Adv. 





Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 








ONLY A 


DOLLAR. 


“1 can’t do much,” said a dear old Vermont 
gentleman, when the boys in blue were marching 
off to the war, “and I can’t go myself, but I can at 
least give them each a keepsake.” 

He brought out a little store of bright gold 
dollars, and gave one to each lad of the town who 
was pledged to fight, and perhaps die, for the 
Union. Some of the men who received the gift | 
were infinitely touched by it, because they had 
always been among those for whom “nobody 
cared,” and for every one to whom it was given 
the bright dollar evidently brought a ray of sun- 
shine. 

Some of the stories connected with the coins will 
never be known, but a few came back, through 
one mouth and another, causing the giver’s heart 
to rejoice that he had done so kindly a deed. 

“I punched a hole through mine and wore it on a 
string round my neck,” said one rough fellow, of 
whom no one had ever expected to hear good. 
“Nobody ever give me anything before, since | 
Pe ye died, and I was as fond of that dollar as if 

l’d been a girl, and got my engagement ring. 

“Once when we were in camp the string broke, | 
and I lost it. My! didn’t I tear round like a wild. 
cat till 1 found itagain! 1 don’t believe I’ve swore 
so much since I had it, and I know I’ve tried not to 
drink. I’ve kept sayin’ to myself, ‘Now, don’t you 
be a disgrace to your town. You don’t ‘want to be 
ashamed to look that old man in the face again.’” 

One man, who came crawling home a starved and 
pitiable wreck, after sad experiences of imprison- 
ment and escapes, could scarcely speak of his 
dollar without tears. } 

“I had to give it up,” he said, mournfully, as 
soon as he saw the donor, on reaching home. “I 
saved it as many as ninety-nine times, and the 
hundredth it saved me. It bought me the bread 
and milk that gave me strength to craw] my last 
mile into our lines.” 

“Never you mind, old fellow!” cried a —. 
looking one-armed man, who heard the stor 
“mine is gone, too, but I ‘don’t want to get it bac 
When I came home from the war there was my 

Mary Ann, who’d been waiting for me three years, 
knitting stockings and se raping lint. 

“Steady as a clock she’d been, and appa see | 
than I’d thought of being; she’d never once y/PRie 
that she was tired of waiting. So, thinks I 
dollar and my girl are the most prec ious things 
I’ve got, and 1 *11 combine ’em.’ I went to my 
brother (he’s a jeweller, you know), and told him 
to make me a wedding ring out of the dollar. He 
said ’twould be pretty small, and I told him he 
= put more gold with it to give it body, but the 
dollar must be there. And Mary Ann wears it | 
now, bless her heart, and bless the dollar and the 
man that give it!’ 
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DISPOSING OF THE CASE. 


There is an impression that judgments akin to 
those of Solomon are only given in the East, but it 
is evident that a judicial cleverness like that of 
the King of Israel is also to be found down East. 
The Lewiston Journal tells of two Maine farmers 
who bought an old-fashioned pair of steelyards. 
Each paid a part of the cost, and used them when- 
ever he wished to weigh his produce for market. 


M* MMOTH TY POGRAPH or Rubber Stamp. 


we want a reliable woman in every 
Cc omasy. to establish a Corset Parlor 
for the sale of Dr. lags A. CELE- 


| ditionally (see terms). 


Qtemp< Xollectors should read the story of “A Postage- 
tamp Man” in the May 7th number of this paper. 





Price rg * 2 Marker. Agents wanted. Circulars 
NOLLY, Rochester, Bie Be | 


COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. i, = 


offers both sexes the best 
educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 
supplied with competent as- 


sistants. .\ddress as above for illustrated catalogue. _ 


SOR 


Breasted Horses CURED while ** “¢X- 
mail, mail, post-pai paid. 


free. C. 












GALL POW DER kills the pain a 
heals the sore instanter. 50c. or $1. b: 
Moore Bros., Vet. Surgs., peers N. LW, 


_ ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG,0O, 


s PET PRINTER Has 110 Rubber Let- 
Bor": on ufrrtatres Pe older, Pade Ink, al all : 


INKING STAMP. 2" NOT THE CHEAP KIND KIND 





PEN & Pend any name on, 10c, or name. town 
state te on, 15c. ubber 


and 
Stamp Co, D13 New Haven, Gun, 


LEARN TO PLAY THE MOUTH-ORGAN. 
Chart and circular free. Will teach 
any one to play a tune in ten min- 
utes. Send 2-cent stamp for Cata- 
logue of Musical Instruments. 
Agts. wanted. Mention this rene. x 
Music NovE.Lty Co.. Detroit ch 


TO SPEAK % Hall's s Original 


IECI e desirable for Scoot os 
or Home 29 Entertainment. Pa- 


triotic, Pathetic. he a @ boo 3 twelve, 
no two alike, $i. DRAMATIC. PUB. CO., Chicago. 


@ OUR ELEGANT 
SN (ATAL® GUE FREE. 
c JOHN C.HAYNESE © 


33 __ 8 @uarsr St,ANo 458 WASHING TONSTBosran mass. 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 
the money. Send once scaly and then buy of B ang! ur sta- 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


G Uj N SPORTING GOODS 
sw FISHING TACKLE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 


SEND STAMPS FOR 
GEO. W. HARDER, Williamsport, Pa. 
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BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS ages. 

~ Ly per month and ee We furnish complete 
on consignment. $3 Sample Corset Fy con- 

Send 18 conte postage for sample 

terms. Nichols & Co., 37 Canal St., New York. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 








After a time a dispute arose, and each claimed 
the ownership of the stee!yards. The matter was 
carried into court, and the jury disagreed. Then 
the case, on some technicality, was sent to the law 
court, and was again sent ‘back for trial. The 
costs, up to this point, had reached about five | 
hundred dollars, about a hundred times the price | 
of the ste elyards themselves. 

When the case came up again, Chief Justice 
Peters was the presiding justice. He told the 
counsel that if the case were carried further, the 
costs would be increased to such an extent that | 
one or the other of the parties would lose his farm 
in order to pay. He advised them to enter it 
“Neither party,” and divide the costs. After a 
consultation the parties owned themselves willin 
to do that, and it looked as though the case woul 
be settled. Suddenly, however, one of the con- 
testants rose, went over to his counsel in the court- 
room, and asked : 

“But who is going to get the steelyards? He 
sha’n’t have them.’ 

The other contestant made the same declaration. 

Then the counsel rose, and said that the case was 
just where it stood before any talk of settlement | 
had been made. They were willing to stop litiga- 
tion, and divide the costs, but what could be done 
with the steelyards? 

“Pll fix that,” said Judge Peters. “Let the 
sheriff of the county take the steelyards at night, 
and go down and throw them in the middle of the 
river, letting nobody know the exact spot, so that 
they can never be recovered.” 

The contestants agreed to this proposition, each 
paid his proportionate share of the costs, and the 
case was dropped. 


— — ++ 
RARE PLANT. 


A year or two ago there were, among the boarders 
at a mountain summer hotel, a celebrated botanist 
and a certain pretentious rich woman, who liked 
to make it appear to the guests that she was very 
well informed on all subjects. The rich woman 


affected to take an interest in the researches of 


the botanist amongst the flora of the mountains. 


“I suppose, Mr. Caylix,” 
~ almost all the mountain flowers arounc 
botanist. 

“Well, there’s one kind of flower that I’ve read 
a great ‘deal of as being always on the hills, and 
I’ve always wanted to see it. 
pick me some.” 

“What is it?” 

“The ‘purple gloaming,’ you know!” 


a ey 


FAITHFUL. 


One does not look for the whole truth upon a 


tombstone, but there are exceptions to all rules. 


The Times-Star quotes the following unique and 


touching epitaph: 
Ann E. 
Wife of Jeremiah Walters. 
Died, Noy. 16, 1868, aged 68 years, 5 months. 


She was a true and faithful wife to each of the 


following persons: 
Enoch Francis. 
John Sherman. 
William Hassen. 
J. Walters. 


said the lady. “you 
here?” 
have found a great many, ma’am,” said the 


Perhaps you ¢ ‘ould 


| IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASS FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Asnow all 
“Women 


That the WARREN HOSE 
SUPPORT Fastener 
rounded holding edges, and “onan 
cut the stocking. All others are so 
constructed that they must eut it. 
Beware of imitations resembling 
the Warren in general appearance. 
Demand the ie which is 
a wa EN as shown on 
cut. Sold Everywhere. 
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‘OLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 





WATER BUCS ©" £.., 


is guaranteed to rid any build- 

ECIFFo ing of Water Bugs and Roaches 
rgase or money refunded. A_ fatal 
food, yet non-poisonous. Insist 

aa upon having it. If your drug- 

gist or grocer does not keep it, send 60c. for pound 
package. HouGHTOoON & Co., 25 Hawley St., Boston. 


9 CYCLES 
Ride the Easiest. 


Send for Catalogue. 
ELLIOTT HICKORY CYCLE CO., Newton, Mass. 


Ae EGNS ts BICYCLES 


‘with no extra charge. 
4°90 Crescent Safety, ellbear eat “fn 
Mercury Diamond Safety, al steel $100) 
Springfield Roadster. headersimposs ‘ gid Ei 
"0 A Amer Champion, highest grade ° 
Othersascheap,all makes new or2ahd, a. Uprices 
ta free. Rouse, Hazard &Co., 8 GSt.. Peoria, Ill 


“CANARY BIRD that have ceased to 


chirp either from 
ness, exposure or on account of moulting, can 








made to 
warble tuneful melodies by placing acake of BIRD MANNA 
in their cages. It acts almost like a charm in restoring them 
to song. It is an absolute necessity to the health, comfort and 
hygiene of CAGE BIRDS. It is made afterthe Andreasberg 
recipe. id by druggists, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed 


to any P.O. in the U. 8. or Canada for 15 cts., by the Brrp 
Bird Book free 


Foon Co., 400 N. 3d St,, Philade!rhia. Pa. 









Bi ne a Type, Indetble Ink, P34, revel in 


PRINTER, » Pos 8 for 60c., 6 for $1.00. A 
ted. R. Sponges on & isk fo Cortlandt St. a Y. Cit 


COLLAR and LAPPELS will al 





ways retain their ProrpeR SHAPE 
——- BuTTronine by _ using 
Stone’s New Attachable 
Coat Collar Sprin ng. For sale 
by all dealers, or mailed poste 
paid y had nee LL de fg 8. 
Ag ante 
a = Ee a. CARLETON, 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


Sp: ies 


LVN C17 am 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
4 


COAT 





ESTABLISHED 1822. 


FOR ao COLIC. 
& Kindred Troubles, is the best in the world. 
Most effective with hot water and sugar. 


PAINT rcors 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or jive 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Sen ate 
circulars. Jos. Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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The article here offered is indispensable to every 
school boy, accountant, book-keeper, editor and cor- 
With many writers it is their sole com- 
It is light, 
048 018 048 


respondent. 


panion during working hours. elastic, 
048 048 048 0- HAR O4 


4 


048 — 8 
8 [ois 018 045 Ore cas 04s Uw 04S 018 048 0181 B 
with fine points, and made from specially prepared 
steel. Being in constant use, it is imperative that 
it should be the best attainable. Show this to your 
statiouer and ask him forasupply. Besureto ask for 


ESTERBROOK’S. 
The World’s PARLOR & LAWN GAME 


\ PARENTS, REMEMBER 
that the Harmless 
Pistols and Rifles with 
Rubber Vacuum 
Arrow are the safest “>—*aam 
and best amusement 
for every boy 
an girl. : 






















Pistols, . 
ost-paid, 
Nickel, $1 
Bronze, “75 | 


Rifle, nickel, 1, $1. 753 bronze, $1.25, post-paid. 


ELASTIC TIP CO. BostoeMane Oso AL” 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Also Patentees of RUBBER ELASTIC FURNITURE TIPS. 








DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c. in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 











AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
poate finger ends and shapeless nails, and simple 
iby Humors prevented and cured by CUTICURA Soap. 
A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it is 
—— incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, un 
|equalled for the Toilet and without a rival for the 
Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exqui 
sitely perfumed, CuTICURA SOAP produces the whitest, 
clearest skin and softest hands, and prevents inflam 
mation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, 














phia. 
ODS 
Over 30 illustra- 
tions, is interest- 
ing, will really 
save you money. 


FREE 





blackheads, and most complexional disfigurations, 
while it admits of no comparison with the best of 
| other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most noted 
and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale greater 
than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Price 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
| Address PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 

Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 








MOOAR BROTHERS, 1307 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
& rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele 


brated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2 cents. 











END FOR CATALOGUE. 


LAWN TENNIS, Sas 








Write for a one, of our finely 





BOYS’ 25 In. SAFETY, with Brakeand Mud Guards, s 
BOYS’and GIRLS’24in. Ball Beari 
B GIRLS’ 26 























illustrated pamph 
SENSIBLE DRESSING. 
Containing unbiased articles by 
eminent writers. 
FREE TO EVERYBODY. 
Geo. Frost & Go., 31 E 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
ASTHM CURED .*."."."." 
To Stay Cured. 
WRITE To US FOR PROOFS. 
H F CURED -:-:- 
ay- eye To Stay Cured. 
No CHANGE OF CLIMATE NEEDED. 
A NEW DEPARTURE 
FROM OLD METHODS AND OLD 
RESULTS. 


WE WILL SEND You TESTIMONY 
FROM PEOPLE WHO 
LIVE NEAR YOU. 
“oe— 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
N. B.-*"WE WANT THE NAME AND ADDRESS or every 


+ SUFFERER FROM ASTHMA OR HAY-FEVER IN THE 


Uniteo STATES AND CANADA 










CAUSED BY 


COLDS, 
CATARRH, 
MEASLES, ETC., 
the Sound Discs are guar- 

cent. of cases than all 
‘lasses 


Factory Hoe 3 
Enormous asso’ 
Styles. 
Goods sent to any part of the U.S. A very large 
line of vs es ay - 8S cts. postage. _ 
id, f. Gold Papers, 5c. to 

eased an d Papers, 10 cts. to cee. 
all _ widths . match, in nae 
Brevidence Wall Paper iouse, 


Westmit inster 
Provic idence, 








SCARLET FEVER, 


anteed to help a larger per 
sim 
ilar devices —— The 


Pos tively 
Yorn months 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery 
_|cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
'|Seated Ulcers of 4@Q years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every } of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 





FRANK B, BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 







UPWARDS YEARS 





We have made and solu 























The Standard of the WORLD and sold by all Harness Dealers. 





HARNESS 


BUT NOW we aro selling direct t to_the 


consumers, saving ¥ u the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits, 
Write for illustrated catalogue and prices. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO... 


271 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, O- 
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For the Companion. 


FAMILY ICE-CREAM. 


The children have watched the thermometer for 
days. They have been promised that the next 
time the mercury stands at ninety they shall have 
ice-cream for dessert, if they will help make it, 
and every morning their first question is, “What 
does the thermometer say?” Exclamations of 
disgust follow if the temperature is comfortably 
cool, and of hope if it is warm enough to suggest a 
possibility of rising to the occasion before noon. 

When at length the great day actually arrives—a 
blazing, burning, cloudless day, that seems to have 
been lost accidentally from the calendar of the 
Desert of Sahara—they dance with delight, while 
the rest of the family mop their foreheads and 
groan. 

But mother always keeps her word, and she 
says, with a reluctant sigh, that she supposes, if 
she promised, though she isn’t at all sure that she 





| 


did promise—but the testimony of all the children | critically compared the two versions, and knew 


that she did is here offered in a united whoop of 
such vehement protest that she laughs and surren- 
ders unconditidnally, only inquiring what flavor | 
they are pleased to want. 

They have not considered the flavor. 

Johnny. says, “Vanilla, of course, and be sure 
to put in enough;” but Sister Susy does not like 
the idea of anything so common. She wants 
pistachio, but when mother shakes her head, and 
says they do not keep it in the house, she demands 
pineapple, and failing that, banana. 

But it appears that Brother Tom has thought all 
along it was to be lemon, and will be disappointed 
if it is anything else; while the twins clamor in 
chorus for chocolate. 

Mother herself declines to state her preference, 
and tells them they must settle the matter among 
themselves. She advises them to remember, how- 
ever, that chocolate takes a long time to grate, and 
that father never likes lemon flavoring, and that 
if they mean to use bananas they will have to go 
down town and get some, and surely they must 
remember that little Polly hates the very smell of 
pineapple so much that it nearly makes her sick. 
So the ice-cream is vanilla after all. 

They go down cellar when the custard is ready, 
and Tom dees up the ice in a piece of old bagging 
and pounds it with a hammer, while Patty and 
Polly run for the glistening bits that fly across the 
cellar, and Johnny stands by, hopping on one foot 
from excitement, and squinting up his eyes almost 
too tight to see out of them in his fear of having 
them put out. 

Sut as soon as the ice and salt are safely packed 
in the freezer the two little girls think they will go 
and play dolls; Tom finds he has a job in the 
garden; Johnny thinks he will help him, and Susy 
is left to attend to the freezing. 

Turning the crank is fun at first, but presently 
she changes hands; and then she begins to wonder 
if it will really freeze in ten minutes according to 
the advertisement; and then she changes back 
again; and then she lifts the cover to see if it is 
freezing yet; and then she thinks the time would 


| keepers, callers. No matter if you make mistakes; 
|nobody will laugh at the Minister’s daughter. 


| Was nt ge from a long illness, one day became 





talk to them—everybody, servants, drivers, shop- 


Only talk!’ 

“I met the young lady six months afterward, 
and was amazed at the richness and purity of her 
speech. I fancy that our Alice will rival her.” 

For conversation, the natural method of study 
continues in prime favor, and even the grammars 
have taken to themselves reform. Seldom now do 
we see such sentences as called forth the witty 
scorn of Professor Corson: 

“Have you seen my green-eyed horse?” 

“No, | have not seen your green-eyed horse, but 
I have seen your Russia-leather handkerchief.” 

For learning to read, Emerson’s method is 
worthy of attention. “Read,” he says, “the same 
dozen pages over and over a hundred times, till 
you know every word and particle in them, and 
can pronounce and repeat them by heart.” 

Few foreigners—indeed, few English or Ameri- 
‘ans—speak and write the English language with 
the grace and purity of Carl Schurz, and he 
explains the fact as follows: 

“When I first came to America, I found that I 
knew as little practical English as the Yale or 
Harvard student who has read ‘Faust’ and ‘Picco- 
lomini’ knows of German. I went to a bookstore 
and asked for the classic of the English language. 
The ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ was given me. I made a 
careful translation of the work into German, laid 
it aside for six weeks, retranslated it into English, 


the English language.” 


———_+or—___——_ 


HYSTERICS. 


Hysterics are, fortunately, not in the least fash- 
ionable. A young lady who so far forgets herself 
as to sob ungovernably in public is by no means 
an “interesting object,” as she might have been 
considered in a more sentimental age. Still, if 
any one is so misguided as to succumb to a nervous 
attack, it is well for bystanders to remember that 
only heroic remedies will be of use. 


A company of young people were one evening 
trying a foolish game of ‘‘mesmerism,”’ endeavor- 
ing to influence one another to do stated things, 
when an excitable girl suddenly began to laugh 
and cry, in rather an alarming manner. er 
companions, quite distracted, were vainly trying 
to comfort and soothe her, when the mistress of 
the house came in, and at once understood the 
situation. 

“Lettie,” she said, sternly, to the weeping girl, 
“stop that noise this minute, and tell me what 
you mean by stepping on chocolate creams, and 
spoiling my carpet!” 

The girl stopped crying at once, and stooping in 
confusion began removing the bits of candy from 
the floor. A new direction had been given to her 
thoughts, and in a few minutes she was calm 
enough to smile at the severity with which she had 
been treated. 

On another occasion, a little girl innocently 
applied the same sort of remedy. Her aunt, who 


hysterical, and the child, coming into the room, 
stopped, amazed at her excitement. In another 
minute, she saw a far more interesting sight. 

“O auntie,” she cried, “Jip has got your pretty 
lace handkerchief under the sofa, and he’s chewed 
it and chewed it!” 

“Get it away from him!” cried the sufferer, 
forgetting to weep. “Crawl under, and drag the 
little rascal out!” And, in bemoaning the wreck 
-— lecturing Jip, she became once more a rational 

eing. 

Hysterics are not shams, and yet they are largely 
under the control of the will. 

“I don’t have nervous attacks now,” said a lady 
to her physician. “When I was at home the girls 
used to pet and cuddle me, to coax me out of them; 
but they only ee my husband. So what could 
I do but train myself to avoid them!” 





pass more quickly to music, and turns to the 
inspiring strains of Yankee Doodle. This proving 
too fast for her strength, she varies it with the 
Dead March from Saul. 

Then she imagines it is beginning to feel stiff, 
and lifts the cover to look in, but closes it hurriedly 
with a guilty fear that she has let a lump of salt 
get into the cream. . 

At last—after half an hour at least—it does 
actually stiffen, and somehow the little girls are 
there immediately without having been called, and 
Tom and Johnny stray in with an innocent air, 
and say it is so hot in the garden they thought they 
would take a little recess. 

They congratulate Susy on having such an easy 
time of it down in a nice cool cellar; but she, with 
aching arms and feet wet with ice-cold leakage 
from the freezer, does not reply as graciously as 
she might. 

They gather round to peer at the precious vessel 
in its chilly setting. Susy pulls out the dasher, 
leaving a liberal quantity of cream adhering, tries 
a bit of it with a spoon, and then hands dasher and 
all to the others, who rapidly remove the last atom, 


pronouncing it “just splendid” and “ perfectly 
elegant.” 


The rest is served at dinner, and meets with | 


general approval, while the twins express an 
ecstatic wish that every day was ninety in the 
Shade if only they could have some of mother’s 
ice-cream. 

Sut Susy is of a different opinion, and declares 
that, though it really is the best she ever tasted, 
she is quite sure that once a week is often enough, 
unless somebody else is willing to do the grinding. 


———+~—e—__—_ 


HOW TO LEARN IT. 


“We are going abroad in May. Papa has just 
decided it. Get out all your French books, Grace, 
and, Fred, remember to buy me a German Meister- 
schaft. Expect no more English from me, for I 
must get my foreign tongue in order. Voulez-vous 
me passer une petite de pomme de terre ?” 

T here was a general laugh, and Grace was 
beginning to mimic “une petite de pomme de terre,” 
when her uncle spoke. 

“The first time I crossed the ocean was in com- 
pany with the family of the United States Minister 
to Germany. I was on deck with the daughter one 
day, when an accomplished lady came to her with 
a bit of social advice. 

Se ‘Your first essential,’ she said, ‘is to learn the 
German language. To accomplish that, never 


mind books, but talk. Make people talk to you; | “That’s nota voice. 


———_or—__—_— 


SOAKING UP SUNSHINE. 


| Some poet skilled in putting the motive wisdom 
of life into happy phrases could evolve a taking 
“piece” out of this sentiment of an unfortunate 
little “‘Arab.” The anecdote, from the New York 
Tribune, is as true to life as are Mrs. Dorothy 
Stanley’s pictures. 


“Hi! Jimmy! Come down here! Let’s set on 
the bridge and go round when she turns.” 

This from a ten-year-old street-boy standing on 
the approach to a bridge over the Erie Canai in an 
interior city. 

The person addressed was a fellow street-boy 
standing on a raised footbridge over the same 
muddy waterway. He was no older than his 
companion and fully as ragged. He was lame and 
carried a crutch, but he had his compensation in a 
‘ieongpan oJ of contentment that old Horace might 

have envied. 

He stood upon the footbridge and answered : 


“Naw. Can’t. Gott’ stay here. 
“Aw, come on down. What d’ye hang up there 
fur? Lots o’ fun swingin’ around here. We kin 


git on a boat and go over the aqueduct an’ then 
ride back on another. Aw, come on down.” 

“Naw, can’t do it.” 

“Why not? What yer wants ter fool ’round up 
there fur? Aint no fun up there.” 

“Wal,” was the answer that Jimmy drawled out 
| with as solemn a face as a cadet on parade, “f 
can’t come down nohow. I’ve got to stay up here 
and soak in all the sunshine I kin so as I kin laugh 
when it rains.” 


————~@r—__“_—_—- 
LARGER AND SMALLER. 
It is according to the law of nature that things 


near at hand should look larger than things farther 
off. 


The committee of a graduating class went to a 
eweller with a commission to procure a class 

adge. They had in view a design representing a 
youthful scholar—a graduate, that ia—surveying 
the universe. 

The spokesman made known their errand. 

“About how large would you like the figure?” 
asked the jeweller. 

“Well,” said the student, “we thought the grad- 
uate ought to cover about three-quarters of the 
badge, and the universe the rest.’? — Jeweller’s 
Weekly. 

——_+oo—___—__-- 


BROADLY DISTINGUISHED. 


A famous Russian writer had an original way of 
expressing his opinions in regard to people and 
things. 

“How do you like her voice?” he was asked, 
relative to a prima donna who produced an enor- 
mous quantity of husky tone when she sang. 

“Voice!” repeated the writer, with great scorn. 








The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament by burning it with 
alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which 
has no affinity for the skin and is not absorbed. Bur- 
nett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab- 
sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
tions, preventing its falling off and promoting its 

Boys’ or Girls’ 24-in. Safety, with rubber tires, $15.00. 


healthy growth. Adv. 

ys C Boys’ 25-inch Safety, with rubber tires, 00. 
——— : = : ——._ | Gents’ or Ladies’ Binch Safety, ball-bearings, 45.00. 
Gents’ 30-inch Safety, balls to bys. and pedals, 55.00. 


SavE Money. Before you buy a 


BICYCLE 


send to A.W. GUMP & CO., 
Dayton,O.,for prices. New 
Bicycles at reduced prices 
and 400 second-hand ones. 
Difficult repairing. Bicy 
cles, Guns and olga 
ers taken in exchange. 











FARGO’S $2.50 CALF SHOE 


is still in the lead as the Great 
Low-Priced and Durable Shoe for 
















Tennis. 



























itt’ = men and boys. Ask your dealer 
5 ‘ for it and if he does not keep them, 
i Y —\ | x —- - fon style — he ze you 
. want. wl eseription anc 
ny) Boating. Pocket Mirror sent on application. 


C. H. FARGO & CoO., 
Chicago, Illinois. 








Riding. 


S pa » 
Whe gh Ly ey 5, 
YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


ERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAIST 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes. — 
Clamp Buckle at Mp securely holds Hose Supporter. 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Be sure your Waist is stamped ““GOOD SENSE.” 
FERRIS BROS Manufacturers and Patentees, 
« 341 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Wholesale Western Agents. 


DR. JAEGER’S 


ANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, Ernest BENGER, 
President ; Vice-President, 











We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 


of excellent 


ton, with 
deep ruffle of 
Hamburg, in 
six choice pat- 
terns, large 
sizes, extra 
value, and of- 
fered at 
SRE OENS Cc. 


si se x 
bE GE to See Phy 


For Men, Women, and Children; 


And Especially to our exquisite 


All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, summer season. 


These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 
to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Garments Made to Order, a Specialty, 
Mai! orders promptly attended to. 


827 &829 Broadway, New York. 


153 Broadway, below Courtlandt St., New York ; 
504 Fultan Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


So 555S553555 


MAKES MORE BREAD! 
MAKES WHITER BREAD! 
MAKES BETTER BREAD! 


THAN ANY OTHER 


FLOU 


MANUFACTURED. 


It is the best value in Skirts ever offered, 
and cannot fail to give a favorable impression 
of our cotton underwear. 

Send for Catalogue of 
Our “Prize Medal’ Cotton Underwear, 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Samples of Dress Goods, Silks, etc., 
sent free upon request. 

















IF YOU ARE NOT USING 


PILLSBURY’S BEST 





It’s a draught of air!” 


ASK FOR IT. USE NO OTHER. 
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The Youth’s Companion isan illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.45 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixtcen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
Office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





|to work, “Jinny” positively refused to return. 





For the Companion. 


HEADACHE. 


We are often asked for acure for headache. A 


certain wise physician classes headaches among 
the ailments which have baffled his profession. 
Ata medical meeting a member said, “Did any of 
Several 
treatment, he 
I can do that. 


you ever cure a headache? I never did.” 
doctors having mentioned their 
replied, “Oh, you only relieved it. 
Sut have you ever cured it?” 

No one could answer yes. 


self more than temporarily relieved by them? 


Nature, unaided, sometimes effects a permanent 
cure by the changes which the system undergoes 
Persons who have been 
subject to headache are often more or less fully 
This is 
perhaps a result of the shrinkage of the brain 
and the hardening of the tissues, which begins at 
Changes in one’s condition or 
habits, or in climate, may sometimes effect a cure 


in the process of time. 


relieved after about the age of fifty. 


about that period. 


by removing the disturbing cause. 
The causes of headache are many. 


tumor, abscess, softening of the brain. 


cause. 
vessels, 


ments. 


on stooping. 


Sick-headache has been described as a “nerve- 
It is 
often connected with a hereditary tendency and a 
nervous temperament, and it comes on in periodical 
attacks, the exciting cause being some form of 
It may be intensely severe for a few 
If no vomit- 
ing attends it, it is known as nervous headache. 
The main thing is to ascertain the exciting cause, 


storm,” radiating from a cerebral centre. 


exhaustion. 
hours, and pass off after vomiting. 


and guard against it carefully. 


Headache may be-due to defective action of the 
liver, constipation, inactive condition of the skin, 
poor blood, excessive mental exertion, exhaustion 
from fatigue, the condition of the stomach, eye- 
Some head- 


strain, or rheumatism of the scalp. 
aches are purely neuralgic. 


It will be seen, then, that no one can suggest a 
In severe cases the aid of a 
physician is needed to ascertain the cause and 
give proper advice; but in most cases an intelligent 
and 
secure, in the main, exemption from attacks by 


cure for headache. 


person may himself ascertain the cause, 
attention to the general laws of health. 
———__—_ 


SHE LOVED THE LIGHT. 


In some parts of Missouri nothing is commoner 
in out of the way places than a solitary “coal- 
In one of these remote mines there was 
kept, a hundred feet below the surface, a little old 
mule, whose business it was to draw the loaded 
cars up the inclined plane to the foot of the shaft. 

Back and forth, back and forth it made its dismal 
journeys during working hours, and at night was 
left alone in a corner fitted up as a stable, to await 
in the silence and utter darkness the return of its 


shaft.” 


human comrades. 


For five long years it had never breathed the 
It was a great 
pet with the miners, who used to bring it bunches 
of fresh grass in summer, or lumps of sugar and 


upper air, or seen the light of day. 


apples in winter. 


One night, when the mule was being unharnessed, 
some one proposed taking ‘“‘Jinny”’ up in the cage. 
It was done; her tremors as the cage began to 
ascend were soothed by the assuring words and 
caresses of her companions, and soon she found 


herself restored to a mule’s natural privileges. 


The shops contain 
nostrums enough, but did any one ever find him- 


Some grave 
headaches are due to cerebral disease—meningitis, 
In these 
cases there will be other symptoms pointing to the 
Other causes are overfulneas of the blood- 
caused by the condition of the heart; a 
plethoric condition of the body; mental excite- 
Such cases are marked by a flushed face, 
glittering eyes, a beating in the ears and giddiness 


Neither persuasion nor threats could induce her to 
approach the shaft and step into the waiting cage. | 

A council was held. The miners, touched by | 
what the poor brute had suffered in her five years | 
of isolation, and reproaching themselves that her 
imprisonment had been so long, at length solved 
the problem by subscribing on the spot enough out 
of their scanty earnings to buy “Jinny,” and she 
was immediately loosed and “turned out to grass.” 
For years afterward she might have been seen 
nibbling the grass near the shaft, or sheltering 
herself behind a liberal haystack that somehow 
was always there for her. When working hours 
were over she was sure to be near the shaft, where 
she could mutely testify to her liberators as 
they came up, that she was the happiest mule in 
Missouri. 





APPROPRIATE GIFT. 


Old Hepsy had lived in the*Morse family fora 
great many years, and being an economical soul 
and not given to display, had saved a comfortable 
sum during her time of service. When she reached 
the age of sixty, she announced her intention of 
giving up work and retiring to a tiny house which 
she had “kep’ her eye on goin’ on ten years,” 
there to live with a niece who was in the millinery 
business, ‘fan’ doin’ well for herself.” 


Hepsy was anxious to present the Morses, on 
her departure, with some gift which should be at 
once appropriate and not too expensive, and she 
spent much time in the stores searching vainly 
for something exactly to her mind. One day, 
however, she returned home in triumph with a 
prize which she spread out before the astonished 
gaze of her niece. 

“Now if you ever see anything handsomer an’ 
better suited than this, penny said Hepsy, 
confidently, “you can jest let me know!” 

With that she spread out on the kitchen table a 
white silk handkerchief of enormous size. In one 
corner there was embroidered, in the most brilliant 
of colors, a bird’s nest in which were two large 
and two small birds, and flying away from it still 
another bird, of particularly gaudy plumage and 
widely extended wings. 

“It’s very handsome, aunt,” said Lucinda, 
hesitating a little, “but how do you mean it’s so 
well suited?” 

“Well,” said Heépsy, with a sniff of contempt. 
“I did suppose I shouldn’t have to explain it all 
out! Don’t you see, Lucindy,” she proceeded, in 
a commiserating tone, “there’s Mr. Morse in the 
nest, an’ Mrs. Morse in the nest, an’ Frankie an’ 
Emily in the nest, an’ Master Willie flown to 
heaven above! Why, I think it’s beautiful!” 


MIZER’S CATAMOUNT. 


Old John Mizer, one of the early settlers of 
what is now Bucks township, Ohio, went out one 
day on Buckhorn Creek to secure a wolf-scalp. 
Having fixed the bait, which consisted of a skinned 
rabbit, he was about to hide near by when his 
practised ear detected the tread of an animal 
behind him. 


Mizer supposed it to be a wolf, but as he turned 
quickly he beheld a catamount, following close 


COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,”’ or worm loz 
enges, give greater satisfaction than any other worm 
medicine. 25 cents a box. [Adv. | 

A prepared Chamois Skin for polishing Gold and 
Silver or Nickel, Steel and Brass. Always ~F No | 
trouble to use. Lasts for years. The best and most 
economical polisher in the market. Inquire of your 


dealer, or send 50 cents for sample size by mail to 
THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


STYLE 830 SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE. 


The Mottled Drab Cotton Halt-Hose desig- 
nated as S830 are the best superstout half-hose in the 
world, They have nm on the market, in constantly 
increasing demand, since 1880, and it is safe to say that 
no other symbol is so widely understood to-day by 
makers and sellers of stockings as S30. 

These half-hose are extremely durable and comfort- 
al 








ware of attempts at imitation. 0 


on the toe. For sale by the Trade 
generally, Send for Post-paid Parcel Price-list to 
SHAW _ STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Pants, $3.00 to $6.50. 
Suits, $13.25 to $26.00. 
Overcoats, $12 to $20. 


All in want of Clothing are re- 
quested to send for our new samples 
with measuring blanks and 48-inch 
linen tape to 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 
299 Washington St., opp. Old South Church, 299 
BOSTON, MASS. 

(FORMERLY AT 129 SUMMER ST.) 
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press. 260 pages. 
—PHILADELPHIA STAR. 


—NEw YORK INDEPENDENT. 


the hands of boys and girls.” —PHILADELPHIA LEDGER. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, 


| 





HOME STUDY FoR VACATION 


in studying practical subjects 

not taught in Common Schools. A good business educa- 
tion will pay every one. Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
Arithmetic, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc., thoroughly 
taught by mail at student’s home. No experiment; 
years of successful experience. Adapted to all ages 
and both sexes. Students from every State. Trial Les- 
sons sent free. Write to BRYANT & STRATTON’S 
COLLEGE, 467 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Comfort in 
House Heating. 


Did your furnace heat 
your house during the 
last severe winter ? 


OF COURSE IT DIDNT. 
Now is the time to 
get estimates for the 
GURNEY 
Hot Water Heater 
and Radiators. 





A pamphlet-book, 
“How Best to Heat 


Our Homes.” 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MAIN OFFICE: 
163 Franklin St., Boston 
BRANCHES: 
71 John St., New York. 
47 So. Canal St., 





“Rightly called the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the Horse.” 


“This book has the fascination of a story, the truthful- | 
ness of an essay, and the moral sincerity of a sermon.” | 


“No more useful or entertaining book can be put into | 


Mailed upon receipt of eight cents in postage-stamps. | = a 


Chicago. 
| 246 Arch St., Phil. 
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| 
Probably no book has ever received IGE CREAM IS MADE 


such universal and unanimous praise | Cheaply and quickly at home by using a TRIPLE-MOTION 
from both the secular and religious) White Mountain Freezer. 


Gearing comptetety cov- 
ered. Tubs will not shrink 
and fall to pieces. Cans are 
Deavy and durable. Beaters 
are tinned, and being of mal- 
leable iron will never break. 
Inguire of your local dealer 

ouse-furnishing goods for 
the 


‘“*“White Mountain.” 


“‘Frozen Dainties.” 
A book of receipts for Ice Cream, Sherbet, etc., mailed 


ree upon application. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
No. 142 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H. 











349 West 26th Street, 


NEW YORK. 











upon him. The moment the hunter stopped, the 
animal sprang into a tree. Mizer took aim and 
fired, and with a scream of rage the catamount 
sprang upon him, landing on his back, and sank 
its claws deep into the flesh. 
With great presence of mind, Mizer instantly 
stepped backward against a tree, and pressed the 
creature hard against it. He then dropped his 
gun, drew out his hunting-knife, and was success- 
ful in using it upon the side of the biting, scratch- 
ing beast. 

fe continued to press against the tree with all 
his might, and within a few minutes the catamount 
ceased to struggle, and when at length the man 
stepped forward, the creature dropped dead at his 
feet. It weighed more than a hundred pounds, 
and measured three feet in length. 


TO AVOID THE JAR. 


Every one knows that a sudden shock or jar, as 
in leaping and jumping, is felt less if the person 
rises at the moment on his toes. A naval officer 
and a friend were in the vicinity of a mine while 
some blasting was in progress. At the moment of 
the explosion the naval officer went through a 
series of peculiar gymnastics. His arms hung 
limp at his sides, his mouth was wide open, and he 
stood on tiptoe. 

“What is it? Are you hit by a stone?” asked 
the friend, a trifle anxiously. 

“No; just an old memory,” replied the officer. 
“That was a part of my manual of arms when I 
was on a man-of-war facing Vicksburg.” 

“1 don’t understand,” remarked his friend. 

“That is the way we used to stand when we fired 
a mortar,” replied the officer. “It looked a bit 
curious at first, to see forty or fifty men standing 
on their toes with their mouths wide open. 
we were instructed to do it, and as it lessened the 


gee we fell into it as into any other regu- 
ation and thought no more of it. It did not seem 
ridiculous then, for it was a part of the art of war.” 


MARRYING A STAMP. 


recently published the following advertisement: 


No others need apply.” 
WHY THEY FAILED. 
upon: 


rejected because the examinin 
that their hearts had been affecte 
cigarettes. 





The next morning when the time came to go' bit sick yet!” 


| Johnny, “that you’ve eaten quite cakes enough?’ 
“Oh no, mother!” said Johnny. 


But 


concussion caused by firing twenty-five pounds of 


In the old world, where marriages are often 
arranged purely as matters of business, it has 
long been customary for the possessor of any | 
kingdom or of one estate to secure another by | 
“marrying it; but it is probable that not until | 
lately has it ever occurred to any one to marry a 
postage-stamp. This, however, seems at last to 
have occurred to some one, for a French journal 


“MATRIMONY.—A collector of postage-stamps, 
possessing 12,544 specimens, desires to contract a | 
marriage with a young lady, also a collector, who 
has the blue Mauritius penny stamp of 1847. | 


Here is a fact for thoughtless boys to ponder 


Several boys who were candidates for a naval 
cadetship from the Eighth Michigan District were 
physician found 
by smoking 


*Don’T you think,” said his mother to little 


“I don’t feel a 


| 
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A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice 















PRICE 25 CENTS. 


HARMLESS AS PURE WATER. 
FRAGRANT AS THE SWEETEST FLOWERS. 


SAMPLE VIAL FREE. 
Put up By E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowe Lt, Mass. 


JANUFACTURERS OF THE CELESPATED Hovt's German Cotoene. 
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any Racket made. 


SA. «positively. Ask 


Offer from the Manufacturer 


specially for places where no dealer sells our Rackets. 


A special Racket made as an advertisement for CompaniON 
readers, solely ; not for sale elsewhere; not in our Catalogue, 


in COMPANION, May 7, and now for the last time, 
local Dealers for our other Rackets which 
are absolutely 


THE BEST MADE. 


$5.00 Racket for $2.50 


Postage free—delivery insured. 


The “Prize Medal” is modelled after the Rackets which 
we make to order for leading expert players. 
balanced, strung with first-class Red and White Gut, and equal in strength and durability to 
If not satisfied with this Racket in every respect, you can return it BY MAIL, 
and we will refund your money, provided you have not used it and it reaches usin good condition. 

Catalogue of complete line of other Rackets sent on application. 


HORACE PARTRIDCE & CO. 


497 & 499 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


THE REVOLVING APE. 


While living amongst the Dyaks in the territory 
of Sarawak, at the foot of Gunong Popook, I 
used to hear the ‘‘wah-wahs,”’ as the natives name 
them, calling, or rather whistling, far up the side 
of the tree-covered mountain. Whenever I heard 
them I pursued them. 

But when I had expended my very last breath in 
scrambling up the steep mountain-side, and had 
climbed within gunshot of the coveted specimens, 
panting and trembling in every limb, and began 
peering about for my game, I would always hear 
a soft whistle in the tree-tops, ‘What? What? 
What ?”’ and the next second, so it seemed to me, 
the whole troop would be far down the mountain- 
side, in full flight. 

At first I could not understand how the cunning 
little beasts put such a great distance between 
themselves and me in so short a time, but finally 
I found it out. The gibbon is a living revolver, 
always loaded and ready to go off. 

Let me try to describe this wonderful animal. 
His legs are like hoe-handles, and his arms are 
merely skin and bone, especially bone. He has 
arms five feet long, very long and slender hands, 
with feet to match. 

The gibbon is a true ape, with no tail whatever. 
He is fifth in the seale from man, thus: gorilla, 
chimpanzee, orang-utan, siamang, gibbon. 

He is the smallest of the apes, and possesses 
wonderful agility, which is Conspicuously lacking 
in the others. The gorilla, chimpanzee and 
orang are huge, heavy-bodied, slow-moving and 
almost clumsy animals. 

He is made up mostly of arms and legs. His 
body is longand slender, like his arms, and just 
heavy enough to serve as a sort of balance-wheel 
in his revolutions. 

His head is small in proportion to his body, 
and his cunning little black face is encircled by a 


on in the ont we vow summary vengeance on 
that fleeing phantom. 

We run our mad career for two hundred yards 
more, determined to overtake that gibbon this 
time; and when at last our breath is all gone, we 
halt only to find that the game has beaten us 
clean out of sight. 

The next half-hour is spent in hunting water 
and trying to drink a brook dry, recovering breath, 
washing off perspiration, picking out thorns and 
sticking on court-plaster. I have chased a great 
many gibbons, but never yet overtook one. 

In retreating they always start downhill, and 
if the forest is at all favorable, progress by a 
series of revolutions. 

The gibbon flies forward, grasps a branch with 
both hands as far forward as he can reach, and 
by its own momentum his body swings under the 
limb and comes into a horizontal position again, 
breast up and feet to the front. He quickly 
seizes a limb with his feet, lets go with his hands, 
and swings backward and downward under the 
limb his feet are grasping until he makes the 
revolution complete, and so on. 

In each revolution he clears from ten to twenty 
feet, for part of the time he really flies forward, 
to grasp with his hands. 

No other member of the whole monkey tribe, 
so far as I know, can go through the tree-tops 
with much more than half the speed he makes 
with ease. In feeding, he walks along on the 
branches, and scrambles about just as the other 
apes do, only with greater ease. 

But I got even with them at last. By stealing 
up quickly and very cautiously, I succeeded in 
getting a shot, and sometimes killed one or two 
specimens out of a troop. 

There are four, and possibly five, species of the 
gibbon : Hylobates lar, agilis, hoolock and pileatus. 
One species is gray, another black, and a third 
has a beautiful creamy white coat. They inhabit 
Borneo, Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, Burmah, 
Siam, Eastern Hindostan, Cochin China, and 
even extend into China proper, as far north as 
the latitude of Canton. 

They live in the tree-tops exclusively, in bands 
of from five to fifteen individuals, and feed on 
fruits, leaves, seeds and other vegetable foods. 
They do not live long in captivity, and it is 
believed that none have ever been brought to this 
country alive. W. T. Hornapay. 
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thick fringe of hair which makes one think of a | 
halo. | 

The exact measurements of my finest specimen | 
were as follows: Length of head and body, one | 
foot, seven inches; extent of outstretched arms | 
and hands, five feet, one inch; from tips of | 
fingers to tips of toes, both outstretched, five 
feet, one inch; length of hand, six and one-half 
inches; breadth, one inch; length of foot, six 
inches; breadth, one and one-quarter inches; 
weight, ten and one-quarter pounds. 

The arms of this living skeleton of the monkey 
tribe were actually longer than mine, and I am 
no dwarf, either. 

As he stands to-day, in a fine new glass case in 
the National Museum,—‘‘stuffed and mounted in 
the highest style of the art,”’—in a. graceful 
walking posture, his body inclines forward and 
his arms are so long that his long, thin hands 
rest flat npon the ground. 

His body, limbs and head are covered with a 
thick growth of fine, woolly, gray hair of uniform 
length and density, and about an inch in length. 
I think it was expressly designed to be shot- 
proof, and was adopted by the gibbons only after 
advertising for bids, the testing of samples 
submitted, and final approval by a board of 
experts. 

At Gunong Popook I did not kill a single 
gibbon; the mountain was too steep, and my 
shot-gun would not carry a quarter of a mile. 
So I left, and went over to the head of the 
Sibuyau River, where I put up for a month with 
some very agreeable Dyaks. 

Gibbons were fairly abundant in the forest 
which came up to the very door of the “long 
house,” and I went at them immediately. 

During the first few days I got plenty of 
experience, but no specimens. 

In stalking through the forest with a naked 
Dyak guide we would sometimes hear a faint 
rustle, or just a mere breath of a vocal sound in 
a thick tree-top overhead. 

“Aha!” say we. “Wah-wahs!’”? and we stare 
upward eagerly, finger on trigger, and ready to 
fire. Another rustle. ‘There! There! In the 
next tree!" 

We see the leaves shake gently, but strain our 
eyes in vain to catch sight of a long-limbed gray 
figure. We run a little to get nearer, then pause 
and stare upward again. 

“There he goes, tuan! There he goes!” 

Sure enough, and fifty yards away, too. We 
must run to overtake him. Off we go, darfing 
down the hillside,—it is always downhill, thank 


AN OLD SCHOOL DOCUMENT. 


It is interesting to see how the same troubles in 
the matter of education presented themselves to 
the fathers as have teased their sons; and in this 
connection it is amusing to read the entry which 
was made in the Town Records of Boston in the 
year 1711, wherein it is set forth that the Select 
Men of the town have presented a memorial ‘‘as 
followeth, vizt. 


“Whereas according to the Information of 
Some of the Learned, who have made Observation 
of the easie & pleasant Rules and Methodes used 
in Some Schools in Europe, where Scollars p’raps 
within the compass of one year, have attained to 
a Competent Proficiency So as to be able to read, 
and discourse in Lattin and of themselves capable 
to make considerable Progress therein: And that 
according to the methodes used here Very many 
hundreeds of Boyes in this Town, who by their 
Parents were never designed to a more Liberal 
Education have Spent two, three, four years or 
more of their more Early days at the Lattin 
School, which hath proved of very Little or no 
benefit as to their after Accomplishm’t: 

“It is therefore proposed to the Town that they 
should Recomend to those Gentle’m whom they 
shall chuse as Inspectors of the Schools, Together 
with ve ministers of the Town, To Consider 
whether in this ‘Town [where the Free School is 
maintained cheifly by a Town Rate on the 
Inhabitants] That Supposeing the former more 
Tedious and burthensome methode may be 
thought the best for such as are designed for 
Schollars [which by some is Questioned]. 

“Yet for the Sake & benefitt of others who 
usually are the greater number by far in Such 
Schools, Whether it might not be advisable that 
Some more easie and delightfull methodes be 
there attended and put in practice. And to 
Signifie to ye town Their thoughts therein, in 
order to the Encouragement of the Same.”’ 

It can hardly be doubted that the ‘‘schollars” 
who had been at work at ‘‘Lattin’’ for two, three, 
four years, appreciated the advisability of some 
“more easie’’ method of instruction; but history 
is silent in regard to the success of the efforts of 
the Inspectors of Schools to find such a method. 
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OF NO. USE. 

It is exceedingly easy to take the sign for the 
thing signified. ‘Thanksgiving Day’ to some 
persons means unlimited turkey, while to others 
it is an event of historical and religious impor- 
tance. 

One day, a patriot went to John Adams with a 
subscription paper, to erect a liberty-pole on the 
green, like those round whic h the Whigs rallied 
during the Revolution. 

“Why do you want it?” asked Mr. Adams. 
“Haven't we carried the day, and got our inde- 





Soodness,—and run at breakneck speed through 
the brush and brambles, dodging the tree-trunks, 


but carefully keeping the direction. After a 
Spurt of a hundred yards or so we stop, come to | 


4 “ready,” and glare wildly aloft. 

What, a hundred yards away? So he is. 
Confound him! 

By this time we are angry, and as we go 
tearing forward, regardless of clothes, thorns, 
breakable bones and everything else save getting 








pendence? Haven’t you got all the liberty you 
want?” 

“Yes,”’ said the patriot, rather reluctantly. “I 
suppose we have; but then, Mr. Adams, what’s 
liberty good for without a pole ?”’ 


+O — 
“Now, children,” 
you sow, that shall vou also reap. If you sow 
dandelion - seeds, vou will get dandelions 


said the teacher, ‘‘whatever 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


BADGES AND CHECKS, 


Rubber Stamps, etc., ot every Description. 


JOHN C. ROBBINS MFG. CO., 


142 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Paint,Grease Spots and Stains 
of all inde from Carpets, Dresses, Silk 
and Woollen Goods. Sells atter one 
trial. Boys and girls wanted as agents. 


or particulars, addre 
F. ts LORD, WEST I ROXBU RY, MASS. 


Do You Want a Bicycle? 


We have them at all prices, from 


Humble Prices. 


Be it ever so humble, 
there’s no furniture like 
rattan. 

And yet it doesn’t look 
humble. It looks at 
once the most refined 















~e $20.00 for boys and $45.00 for girls, a . 
Qy SS TD. _ and gentlemen. ny for and picturesque of 
B a furniture. Nothing 





W. W. STALL, : aoe 
509 TREMONT ST., Boston, Mass.|is so distinctly ap- 


IREWORKS. 


It is only the price 
Assorted Packages from 25 cents to tc - r 
$100, warranted as good as any made. that is humble. You 


136 Broad St., and 146 Lincoln St., Boston. | secure so much for your money. In no 
H. H. TILTON & co. way can you travel as far toward artistic 


Send for Catalogue. __ FURNISHING on a small outlay as by the 


(Rawrond SHOE | «seni 


And it is exceedingly durable. 
For Comfort. 


ee —— a bright dash of color to an already beauti- 
Send for New Descriptive Catalogue FREE. z 
| ful picture. 


= 50 per ct. 
saved. 
per ct. Ss. 
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proved of fashion. 





It has 
all the serviceability of solid wood furni- 
ture, with the added advantage of lightness. 

Age only turns it to a rich golden hue. 
Deck it with a ribbon, and you have added 











Large New Illustrated Catalogue of Rattan 
Furniture mailed on receipt of three 2-cent stamps. 























eal: Hammocks. 


A Summer Offer. 


Great improvements have been made in the manufacture 
of this Hammock. Now we offer a Close Hand-Woven Ham- 
mock, made to our order, that is the very embodiment of 
comfort, luxury and durability. 

This is the third season we have used this Hammock. It 
is the best Hammock in the world at the price. It is strong, 
durable and handsome. Has no knots to untie. Cannot 
catch your buttons, and does not become stretched and 
baggy. We have this Hammock in two sizes: 

Hammock No. 1. This is a closely-woven Hammock, 
with every one of its warp-threads joined to the suspension 
cords. Has a colored border. Extreme length 10 feet, 
length of body 5', feet, width 3 feet. Will sustain four 
hundred pounds. Price $1.00. Postage and packing 35 
cents additional. 

Hammock No. 2. This is also closely-woven, made from 
heavy 60-thread prize cotton cord. Has a colored border. 
Size of body 6', x3'z feet, extreme length 12',; feet. Will 
sustain eight hundred pounds. Price $1.75. Postage and 
packing 45 cents additional, or it can be sent by express 
and charges paid by receiver 


enectes Offer for Sixty Days. 


With every Hammock purchased from us during the next two months, we will include a Folding 
Hammock Fan. This Fan is made with russet leather handles, muslin body, and nickel-trimmed. The 
| above combination will prove itself a useful warm-weather friend. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Dry Mortar 


(PATENTED) 
Is THE BEST FOR 


PLASTERING WALLS and CEILINGS. 


Our material is 300 per cent. stronger 
and 200 per cent. harder than lime and 
hair mortar, and will not rust iron. 

Houses in which this plaster is used can ks occupied four to six 
weeks earlier than they could if ordinary mortar were employed. 


SEND for our circulars before plastering your buildings. 








“Yes,” said a puzzled child, “but if we sow al | King’s Windsor Cement Dry Mortar Co., 166 Devonshire St, Boston, Mass, 


seed, shall we get birds ?”’ 


NEW YORK OFFICE, TIMES BUILDING, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JUNE 25, 1891. 








Whole Shock 
Reduced Prices, 


Because we are to DOUBLE 
our floor space this summer and 
the changes will make so much 
dirt and confusion that we 
MUST close out our stock or 
move it. No one in New Eng- 
land can afford to buy any Dry 
Goods until they have examined 
our Bargains. 


R. H. Stearns & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





HUDSON’S GARDEN 


Hose Mender. 


So simple a child can use it. 
Write for descriptive circular. 

One box containing 6 Tubes, 20 
Bands, 1 ips Pliers, 


post pal 

xtra parts a 

separately. 

dealers keep nem, 

fe Agents wanted, 
= CHAS. E. HUDSON, 

4 Leominster, Mass. 








Lacrarr, Acid of Milk. 





a delightful drink. 





Dyspepsia. 





5 SaAE up the System. 





Aias Digestion. 





Rcteves Thirst. 





"Pecatty Free from Drugs. 





25c. and 50c. a Bottle. 
All Druggists. 





Free Samples 


of the digestive tablets, 


‘Peptonix: 


for the relief of all forms of 
Indigestion — 
yspepsia, 


will be mailed to any address. 





CHARLOTTE, N.C., March 31, 1891. 
The Aliston Co. 
The free sample Peptonix tablets you 

sent me have given me more relief from 
dyspepsia than the 100 remedies I have 
heretofore tried, 1 inclose 75 cents fora 
box of them. Yours ea 

C. S. DONALDsoN, 


PeéPTONIX sold by druggists, 
or by mail, postpaid, 75 cents per box. 
THE ALLSTON CO., : 
143 Federal St., Boston, ‘Mass. 








TANLEY’S 


ADVENTURES IN THE 


WILDS OF AFRICA 
530 pages, fully illustrated, FREE 
soa, one sending $1.00 for a year’s 
new subscr: pion to oy are illustrated family 
paper, THe CH AN. “The best ae 
that comes on ~ ” REV. CHAR 
SPURGEON. SPECIMENS FREE. ifthe 
book is ordered Mailed, add 15 cents. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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OVER 10 ACRES 


of floor room are devoted to the display of the largest, most 
varied, and lowest-priced collection of new and desirable 


House Furnishings 


ever seen together under one roof, and comprising everything 
necessary to completely furnish a house from cellar to attic. 


WE CLAIM: 
THE LARCEST DISPLAY, 
THE LOWEST PRICES, . 
THE MOST LIBERAL DEALINCS 


of any Similar Establishment in America, and are prepared to 
substantiate our claims to every one who visits our Establishment. 


We Show in our Warerooms: 
200 Complete Parlor Sets, no two alike. 


250 Complete Chamber Sets, “* « 
100 Folding Beds, « a“ 
100 Sideboards, . “ 
350 Chairs of all kinds, « “ 
100 Lounges and Sofa Beds, . ” 

75 Hall Stands, “ a“ 
120 Dining Tables, “ . 

50 Wardrobes, e as 

50 Chiffoniers, “ “ 
100 Baby Carriages, 7 - 
100 Ice Chests & Refrigerators, “ ° 


and Thousands of Rolls of Carpeting. 
What Does This Signify P 


IT SIGNIFIES that you can find at our store every conceivable 
style of any article in our line that the market affords, and 
more than all other Boston house-furnishing stores combined. 


IT SIGNIFIES that we have to buy in tremendous quantities 
and therefore CHEAPER than smaller dealers. 


LT SIGNIFIES that we are headquarters for House-furnishings 
and you will save time and trouble by coming direct to us. 


IT ALSO SIGNIFIES that we have the confidence of the public 


or we could not continue to enlarge our business every year. 
WRITE US for cuts and estimates on any 
article which you may require. 
WE SELL FOR CASH 


or give credit to respectable parties on Easy Terms when desired. 


B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 


Liberal House Furnishers, 
827 Washington St., Cor. Common Street, Boston, Mass. 

















AT THE INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 


Lady—What wages and privileges do you want? 


Girl Wanting Situation—Four dollars a wake 
and Tuesday afthernoons out. 

Lady—But Tuesday is ironing day. 

Girl Wanting Situation—Niver moind, if yez 
provoides ERLectTric Lustre Starcu, I'll be 
through with me ironing before dinner. 


Electric Lustre Starch is always in Blue Pack- 
ages. Ten Cents each. For sale by all Grocers. 


 AUSTIN’S 





A delicate, healthful and nutritious biscuit, made 
rom Whole Wheat Flour, 

A Superior Brain and Nerve Food, containing neither 
chemicals nor tk eB a up ‘in bmendy packages 
for Families, 


AUSTIN & GRAVES, 116 Commercial St, Boston. 
A CHINESE WALL. 


To Protect from Moths. 

It’s the Cam- 
phor Wood 
Chests, rich- 
ie grained, pol- 
wa 6ished and fra- 
Wey grant. A fitting 
‘ and handsome 











“hall seat, an 
ornament in the bedroom. Absolutely security 
against Moths. 


Color-P-O0: 


91 WASHINGTON ST., JUST BEYOND ADAMS SQ. 


THE WORLD TYPEWRITER 














Price, $15.°°- 
For perfect work the WORLD is not excelled by any 
higher cost machine. 
FAWCETT & CO., 85 Water Street, 


AGENTS WANTED. Room 37, Boston. 
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CANOES 


| For Economy. | 


WIND ENGINES 


WOOD, IRON AND STEEL, 
for Pumping and Power. 
woop, 
IRON AND 


PUMPS 


STEAM ENCINES, 
THE “AERMOTOR.” STEAM PUMPS, 
IRON PIPE and FITTINGS, TANKS, HOSE, Etc. 
ARTESIAN WELLS SUNK in EARTH or ROCK, 
Well Material of Every Description. 
Contractors for Complete Water Supply: 


Send for Catalogue B. Free to all who are interested. 
Correspondence solicited. Write us your warts. 


SMITH & WINCHESTER 
Hartford B+» 


19to03l Wendell St.; 2to12 

















BOSTON, MASS. 
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The LEADING all-around ~innll 
Prices, $15.00 to $50.00. 


In the new 1891 model all of 
the features which have made 
the Hawk-Eye a leader in pop- 
ularity are retained, and these 
features, together with the sev- 
eral new improvements, make it 







NEW 
1891 MODEL. 


more perfectly adapted to the 
requirements of both experi- 
enced photographers and of 
those who only want to “push 
the spring” than any other, and 
consequently THE MOST 
DESIRABLE CAMERA 
TO BE OBTAINED. 

Glass Plates, Cut Films or 
Transparent Films in Rolls may 
be used in the Hawk-Eye or 
Kamaret. 


25 to 100 PICTURES taken without reloading. 


WE WILL DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES IF DESIRED. 
SEND FOR THE HAWK-EYE BOOKLET (NEW EDITION). 





SIZE OF 
PICTURES, 4.x 5 INCHES. 








THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass. 


Also Manufacturers of the KAMARET and BLAIR’S Celebrated REVERSIBLE BACK CAMERAS. 
Branches: 918 Arch Street, Philadelphia, and 208 State Street, Chicago. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Trade Agents, New York. 


KAMARET eae cone i HAWK-EYE 
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The Children’s Party. 


for the preparation of healthful and cooling summer drinks for 
all, old and young: Simply a teaspoonful in a glass of cool 
water (not necessarily ice water) makes a sparkling, “brilliant and 
refreshing, but best of all, a perfectly wholesome beverage. 

The usual fruit syrup is a sticky, sickly mixture, too sweet 
to satisfy one’s thirst these hot days, and often prepared from 
improper materials, disturbing the stomach. 

Metcalf’s Pure Fresh Fruit Syrups have been used in 
New England for many years, and are the best-known and most 
reliable syrups made. You can have your choice of Coffee, 
Ginger, Lemon, Pineapple, Raspberry, Red Orange, Sar- 
saparilla, Ginger Ale, Strawberry and Blood Orange. 

SARSAPARILLA is a New England favorite, and in summer 
is one of the best antiseptics and used as a preventive of children’s 
bowel troubles, prevalent during fruit seasons. Also Ginger Ale, 
which is extremely popular and is one of the best thirst-quenchers 
for adults, as it can be mixed with Apollinaris or any mineral water. 

For Sale by Grocers and Druggists at 75 cts. a Bottle. 

ORDERS (FILLED BY EXPRESS) ADDRESSED TO 


Theodore Metcalf & Co., 8. 8. Pierce & Co., Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, Boston, Mass., 
WILL HAVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 
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Every 
Day! 


A smile of satisfaction 
plays across the features 
of the man who wears 


the “Linene” Rever- 
sible Collars each 
morning as he 
discards the old 
one and buttons 


“fe 
“ita 






























on the new one. 
Think of it! A 
new collar 
every 
day 
and 
at no 








great- 
er ex- 
pense—in fact for less money than 
the old-fashioned linen collars. 


The “Linene” Reversible Collars are faced 
on both sides with fine cloth, and when worn 
cannot be distinguished from the most expen- 

sive custom-made linen collars —they are perfect in style, being 
shaped in very latest fashion—in both “turn down” for every-day 
wear, and “standing” for dress wear. Why not try them? 


It will cost you only 6c. to get a sample of any style collar and a pair of cuffs thrown 
in; or, you can get a box of TEN collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25c. They are cool, 
comfortable and cheap. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 








Heywood Boot & Shoe Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SHOES FOR 


A Message 
to Dealers 


Throughout the 


United States. 







CAUTION. This is on the bot- 
tom of our Boy’s Shoe. 





We have advertised this Shoe in THE Companion for nearly a year. ‘Jut- 
ing that time we have received thousands of letters of inquiry about them 
from parents and children in every State and Territory. There is a demé and 
for them because of this liberal advertising, and because sample pairs have been 
sent to various parts of the United States, and Companion readers have seen that 
it is the Handsomest Shaped and Best Made Boy’s Shoe that can be 
bought. We think it will pay you to keep these shoes in your store, and if you 
will wr ite to us we will inform you how to get them, and will make Special 
Arrangements for your Protection and Advantage. 


BOOK FREE to Companion readers. We want the name of your shoe dealer. If you will send 
it to us on a postal-card, we will send you an interesting book which will give you much useful 
information about the care of shoes. Much is contained in this which is not generally known bY 
the public. Address the 





HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., Worcester, Mass: 








